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Tue title of a novel is often a key-note to the story. At the 


name of Rob Roy, the admirers of Waverley and Guy Man- 
nering, were naturally led to look for Highland scenes and 
Highland adventures, picturesque descriptions, and romantic 
characters,—for all, in short, which is most congenial to the 
spirit, and favourable to the talents of this distinguished 
author. or were these anticipations disappointed. Although 
this favourite of the public has often chosen an advantageous 
position, he has never, perhaps, before secured so strong an 
entrenchment. It may be objected to the present work, that 
it is wonting in pathos, sentiment, and sublimity ; but it 
should be recollected that these are not the author’s leading 
and peculiar attributes,—he appears unwilling for bis reader or 
himself to proiong any deep and powerful emotion,—he is 
rather potent in the spells of fancy, not the lnspiration of pas- 
sion,—his genius is characterized by flexibility and variety,— 
he passes gracefully from scenes of solemnity and horror to 
gaiety and mirth,—hbe even delights in making romance fami- 
liar with domestic life, in stripping it of its antique state- 
liuéss, and furcing it to coalesce with humour and pleasantry ; 
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but what precludes him fiom often seeking, or even cultivating 
opportunities of being pathetic or sentimental, is the rapidity 
of his action, and the artful construction of his fable, which 
acts on the curiosity, rather than the sympathy of. his readers, 
exciting that keen suspense and almost breathless impatience, 
which, though highly delightful, must inevitably arrest the 


.flow of genuine tenderness. No authors ever possessed, at 


once, the powers of Fielding and Richardson; let it not, 
therefore, be considered a defect in Rob Roy, that the author 
has chosen a subject, which, whilst it affords scope to his 
marvellous faculties of invention, and to his rare talent of 
lending local interest to scenes and characters, above all, 
whilst it gives exercise to his unceasing animation, his copious 
stores of pleasantry and humour scarcely allow him leisure to 
sigh and weep. 

The story opens in¢the year 1714, a few months prior to the 
Insurrection of the Kighlanders in favour of the House of 
Siuart. Francis Osbaldistone, a young man of spirit, more 
ambitious to be a poet than an alderman, refuses to be asso- 
ciated with his father in a great commercial firm, and, in con- 
sequence of his contumacy, is condemned to reside, during 
some months, in Northumberland, in the family of his uncle, 
Sir Wildebrand Osbaldisitone, a Papist, a Jacobite, and a 
Foxhuiter. In this Journey, which he performs on horseback, 
he meets with no remarkable occurrence ; he had, indeed, 
travelled in company with two gentlemen, one of whom 
appeared to be a coward, and the other incapable of fear; his 
comp: amon were, however, forgotten, when he reached the 
seat of his ancestors, and accidentally met in the park, not 
only his uncle and his five boorish cousins, but the beautiful 
Diana Vernon, who resides in the family, with no other alter- 
native than that of being the bride of an Osbaldtstone, ora 
nun. ‘This young lady, also, isa wit, a scholar, and a Jaco- 
bite, conceives a friendship for Francis, whom she warns 
against the arts and machinations of his cousin Rashleigh, who 
was to supply his place in the counting house. 

Rashleigh forms a strong contrast. to his father, and the 
other inhabitants of the hall. Educated at St. Omers, and 
originally designed for the order of St. Ignatius, he had 
acquired not only learning, but politeness and address, and 
was at once a man of letters, and a man of the world. 


\ 
‘* The features of Rashleigh were such, as, having locked upon, 
we in vain wish to bawish fram our memory, towhich they recur 4: 
objects of painful curiosity, although we dwell upon them with 4 
feeling of dislike, and even of disgust. It was not the actual plaix- 
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ness of his face, taken separately from the meaning, which made 
this strong impression. His features were, indeed, irregular, but 
they were by no means valyar; and bis keen dark eyes, and shaggy 
eye-brows, redeemed his face from the charge of common-place 
ugliness. But there was in these eyes an expression of art and 
design, and, on provocation, a ferocity tempered by caation, which 
nature had made obvious to the most ordinary physiognomist, per 
haps, with the same intention that she has given the rattle to the 
poisonous snake, As if to compensate him fur these disadvantages 
of exterior, Rashleigh Osbaldistone was possessed of a voice the 
most sofi, meliow, and rich in its tones that [ ever heard, and was at 
no loss for language of every sort suited to so fine an organ. His 
first sentence of welcome was hardly ended, ete I internally agreed 
with Miss Vernon, that my new kinsman would make aa instant 
conquest of a mistress whose ears alone were to jadge his cause.” 


To the infinite surprize of Francis Osbaldistone, he learns 
from Miss Vernon, that one of his late fellow travellers has 
lodged an information against him for robbery, or rather 
treason, since the portmanteau of which he had been 
despoiled, contained dispatches for government. The sulse- 
- quent scene at Justice Inglewood’s is too highly finished for 
Y abridgment. 


— Fre 


“ Our horses were taken by a servant in Sir Hildebrand’s livery, 
whom we fvand in the court-yard, and we entered the house’ In the 





k, entrance hall I was somewhat surprised, and my fair companion still 
d, nore so, when we met Rashleigh Osbaldistone, who couid not help 
ni shewing equal wonder at our rencontre. 
11S “* Rashleigh,’ said Miss Vernon, without giving him time to ask 
he any question, ‘ you have heard of Mr. Francis Osbaidistone’s affair, 
sot and you have been talking to the justice about it ? 
ful mas Certainly,’ said Rashleigh composediy, ‘ it has been my business 
in. here, J have been endeavouring,’ he said, with a bow to rue, *‘ to 
. render my cousin what service I can. But [ am sorry to meet him 
ae hére,” 
und “¢ Asa friend and relation, Mr Osbaldistone, you ought to have 
rns been sorry to have met me any where else, at atime when the 
who charge of my reputation required me to be on this spot as soon as 
possible.’ 
the “< True; but, judging from what my father said, I should have 
ant supposed a ‘short retreat into Scotland—just till matters should be 
had smoothed over in a quiet way—' 
ant “IT answered with warmth, ‘ That I had no prudential measures 
‘o observe, and desired to have nothing smouihed over ; on the con- 
trary Twas conse to enquire into a rascally caluinny, which I was 
pon, determined to probe to the bottom.’ 
~ur as “« « Mr. Francis Osbaldistone is an innocent man, Rashleigh, and he 
ith 8 demands an investigation of the charge against him, and I intend to 
plain- support him in it,’ 
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“«* You do, my pretty cousin ?—I should think, now, Mr. Franc‘s 
Osbaldistone was likely to be as effectually, and rather more delicatelv 
supported by my presence than by your's.’ 

‘© «© certainly ; but two heads are better than one, you know.’ 

‘* Especially such a head as your's, my pretty Die,’ advancing, and 
taking her band witha familiar fondness, which made me think him 
_ fifty times uglier than nature had made him. She led him, however, a 
few steps aside ; they conversed in an under voice, and she appeared 
to insist upon some request which he was unwilling, or unable to 
comply with. I never saw so strong a contrast betwixt the expres- 
sion of two faces. Miss Vernon's from being earnest became 
angry. Hereyes and cheeks became more animated, her colour 
mounted, she clenched her little band, and, stamping on the ground 
with her faot, seemed to liste, with a n.ixture of contempt and in- 
dignation to the apologies, which, from his 'vok of civil deference, 
his composed and respectful smi!e, his body rather drawing back than 
advanced, and other signs of look and person, I coneluded him to be 
pouring out at her feet. At length she flung away from him, with 
‘I will have it so.’ 

‘«« Tt is not in my power—there is no possibilitv of it—Would you 
think it, Mr. Osbaldistone ?’—said he, addressing me-—— 

‘© “You are not mad ?’ said she, interrupting him. 

“* * Would you think it >’ said he, without attending to her hint— 
‘ Miss Vernon insists, not only that I know your innocence, (of 
which, indeed, it is impossible for any one to be more convinced) but 
that I must also be acquainted with the real perpetrators of the outrage 
on this fellow—if, indeed, such an outrage has been committed. Is 
this reasonable, Mr. Osbaldistone >’ 

*** T will not allow any appeal to Mr. Osbaldistone, Rashleigh,’ said 
the young lady ; ‘ he does not know, as I do, the incredible extent 
and accuracy of your information on all points.’ 

‘*< As I am a gentleman, you do me more honour than I deserve.’ 

‘“«« Justice, Rashleigh —only justice—and it is only justice which J 
expect at your hands.’ 

«©* You are a tyrant, Diana,’ he answered, witha sort of sigh— 
‘a capricious tyrant, and rule your friends with a rod ofiron, Still, 
however, it shall be as you desire. But you ought not to be here— 
you know you ought not—you must return with me.’ 

«©* Then turning from Diana, who seemed to stand undecided, be 
came up to me in the most friendly manner, and said, ‘ Do not doubt 
my interest in what regards you, Mr. Osbaldistune. If I leave you just 
at this moment, it is only to act for your advantage. But you must 
use your influence with your cousin to return; her presence canuot 
serve you, and must prejudice herself. 

‘¢«T assure you, Sir,’ Freplied, ‘ you cannot be more convinced of 
thisthan I; I have urged Miss Vernon's return as anxiously as she 
would permit me to do’ 

««* | have thought on it,’ said Miss Vernon, after a pause, ‘ and I will 
not go till | see you safe out of the bands of the Philistines. Cousio 
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Rashleigh, I dare say, means well; but he and I know each other 
wel}].—Rashleigh, I will nor go;—I know, she added in a more sooth- 
ing tone, ‘my being here will give you more motive for speed and 
exertion,’ 

«* Stay, then, rash, obstinate girl,’ said Rashleigh : you know but 
too well to whom you trust ;’ and hastening out of the hall, we heard 
his horse’s feet a minute afterwards in rapid motion. 

‘“«« Thank Heaven, he is gone!’ said Diana. ‘ And now let us seek 
out the justice.’ 

‘© € Had we not better call a servant ?’ 

«© *Q, by no means ; I know the way to hisden—we must burst 
on him suddenly—follow me.’ 

‘I did follow her accordingly, as she tripped up a few gloomy steps, 
traversed a twilight passage, and entered a sort of anti-room, hung 
round with old maps, architectural elevations, and genealogical trees. 
A pair of folding doors opened from this into Mr. Inglewood’s 
sitting apartment, from which was heard the fag-end of an old ditty, 
chaunted by a voice, which had been in its day fit for a jolly bottle 
song. 


‘O, in Skipton-in-Craven, 
Is never a haven, 
But many a day foul weather ; 
And he that would say 
A pretty girl nay, 
I wish for his cravat a tether.’ — 


‘¢* Hey day !’ said Miss Vernon, ‘ the genial justice must have dined 
already,—1I did not think it bad been so late.’ 

“[t was even so. Mr. Inglewood’s appetite having been sharpened 
by his official investigations, he had ante-dated his meridian repast, 
having dined at twelve instead of one o'clock, then the general 
dining-hour in England. The various occurrences of the morning 
occasioned our arriving some time afterthis hour, to the justice the 
most important of the four-and-twenty, and he had not neglected 
the interval. ‘Stay you here,’ said Diana; ‘ I know the house, and 
I will call a servant ; your sudden. appearance might startle the old 
gentleman even to choking ;‘ and she escaped from me, leaving me 
Uncertain whether I ought to advance or retreat. It was impossible 
for me not to hear some part of what past within the dinner apart- 
ment, and particularly several apologies for declining to sing, ex- 
pressed in a dejected croaking voice, the tones of which I conceived 
Were not entirely new to me. ‘ Not sing, Sir? by our lady ! but 
you must—What ! you have cracked my silver-mounted cocoa-nut 
of sack, and tell me that you cannvt sing !—Sir, sack will make a 
cat speak and sing too; so up with a merry stave, or trundle yourself 
out of my dcors—Do you think you are to take up all my valuable 
time with your d—d declarations, and then tell me you cannot sing ? 

“* © Your worship is perfectly in rule,’ said another voice, which, 
from its pert conceited accent, might be that of the clerk, ‘ and the 
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party must be conformable ; he hath canet written on his face in court 
hand,’ 

«Up with it, then,’ said the justice, * or, by St. Christopher, you 
shall crack the cocor-nut full of salt and water, according to the 
Stutute for such effect made and provided.’ 

‘© Thus exhorted and threatened, my quondam fellow-traveller, for | 
could no longer doubt that be was the recusant in question, uplifted, 
with a voice similar to that of a criminal singing his last psalm on the 
scaffold, a most dolefn! stave to the following effect : 


€ Good people all, I pray give ear, 
A woful story you shall hear, 
’Tis of a robber as stout as ever 
Bade a true main stand and deliver. 
With bis fooule doo fa loodle loo. 


‘This knave mast worthy of a cord, 
Being a: imed,with pistol and with sword, 
"Twixt Kensington and Brentford then 
Did boldly stop six honest men. 

With his foodle doo, &c. 


‘These honest men did at Brentford dine, 
Having drank each man bis pint of wine, 
When this boid thief with many curses, 
Did say, You dogs, your lives or purses. 
With his toodle doo,’ &e. 

** T question if the honest men, whose misfortune is commemorated 
in this pathetic ditty, were more startled at the appearance of the bold 
thief, than the songster was at mine ; tor, tired of waiting for some 
one to announce me, and finding my situation as a listener rather 
awkward, I presented myself to the company just as my friend Mr. 
Morris, for such, it seems, was his name, was uplifting the fifth stave 
of his doleful ballad. The high note, with which the tune started, 
died away in a quaver of consternation upon finding himself so near 
one whose character he supposed to be little less suspicions than that 
ot the hero of his madrigal, and he remaimed silent, with a mouth 
gaping as if I had brought the Gorgon’s head in my hand. 

«The jostice, whose eyes had closed under the influence of the som- 
niferous Juilaby of the song, started up in his chair as it suddenly 
ceased, and stared with wonder at the unexpected addition which the 
company had received, while his organs of sight were in abeyance. 
The clerk, as I conjectured him to be from his appearance, was also 
commoved, for, sitting opposite to Mr Morris, that honest gentle- 
man’s terror coimmunicated itself to him, though he wotted not 
why. 

‘© T broke the silence of surprise occasioned by my abrupt entrance. 
«My name, Mr, Inglewood, is Francis Osbaldistone ; I understand 
that some scoundrel has brought a complaint before you, charging me 
with being concerned in a loss which he says be has sustained.’ 

‘¢< Sir,’ said the justice; somewhat peevishly, ‘ these are matters I 
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never enter upon after dinner—there is a time for every thing, and a 
justice of peace must eat as well as other folks.’ 

‘* The goodly person of Mr. Inglewood, by the way, seemed by no 
meas to have suffered by any fasts, whether in the service of the 
law or of religion. | 

‘* «T beg pardon for an ill-timed visit, Sir ; but as my reputation is 
concerned, and as the dinner appears to be concluded—’ 

‘*¢« Tt is not concluded, Sir,’ replied the magistrate ; ‘ man requires 
digestion as well as food, and I protest I cannot have benefit from my 
victuals, unless [ am allowed two hours of quiet leisure, intermixed 
with harmless mirth, and a moderate circulation of the bottle.’ 

‘« «Tf your honor will forgive me,’ said Mr. Jobson, who had pro- 
duced and arranged his writing implements in the brief space that our 
conversation aftorded ; ‘ as this is a case of felony, and the gentleman 
seems something impatient, the charge is contra pacem domini regis’ — 

“©* D—n dominie regis !’ said the impatient justice—‘ [ hope its no 
treason to say so ;—but it’s enough to make one mad to be worried in 
this way—have I a moment of my life quiet, for warrants, orders, 
directions, acts, bails, bonds, and recognisances ?—I pronounce to you, 
Mr. Jobson, that I shall send you and the justice-ship to the devil one 
of these days.’ 

‘* € Your honour will consider the dignity of the office—one of the 
quorom and custos rotulorum, an office of which Sir Edward Coke 
wisely saith, The whole christian world hath not the like of it, so it be 
duly executed.’ | 

‘* « Well,’ said the justice, partly reconciled by this enlogium on the 
dignity of his situation, and gulphing down the rest of his dissatisfac- 
tion in a huge bumper of claret, ‘ let us to this gear then, and get 
rid of it as fast as we can.—Here yon, Sir—you, Morris—you, knight 
of the sorrowful countenance—is this Mr. Francis Osbaldistone the 


gentleman whom you charge with being art and part of felony ?’ 


‘© <T, Sir? replied Morris, whose scattered wits had hardly vet re- 
assembled themselves—‘ I charge nothing—TI say nothing against the 
gentleman.’ 

‘€* Then we dismiss your complaint, Sir, that’s all, and a good rid- 
dance—Push about the bottle —Mr. Osbaldistone, help yourself.’ 

‘** Jobson, however, was determined that Morris should not back out 
ofthe scrape so easily. ‘ What do you mean, Mr, Morris ?>—Here 
is your own declaration—the ink scarce dried—and you would retract 
it in this scandalous manner !' 

‘How do I know,’ whispered the other, in a tremulous tone, ‘ how 
many rogues are in the house to back him —I have read of such things 
in Johnson's lives of the Highwaymen.---I protest the door opeus’— 

‘* And it did open, and Diana Vernon entered.” 


After some altercation between the Justice and the Clerk, 
Who very tenaciously contends on extorting bail, the latter is 
suddenly summoned away by an artifice of Rashleigh’s, and 
the door again opens to admit another visitor. 
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« « A Stranger !’ echoed the justice, —‘ not upon business, I trust, 
for I'll be 

‘* His protestation was cut short by the answer of the man himself. 
‘ My business is of a nature somewhat onerous and particular,’ said 
my acquaintance Mr Campbell,—for it was he, the very Scotchman 
whom I had seen at Northallerton,—*‘ and I must solicit your honour 
to give instant and heedful consideration to it.—I believe, Mr. Morris," 
he added, fixing bis eye on that person with a look of peculiar firmness 
aud almost ferocity—* I believe ye ken b:awly what I am—TI believe 
ye cannot have forgotten what passed at our last meeting on the road }’ 
Morris’s jaw dropped—his countenance became the colour of tallow— 
his teeth chattered, and he gave visible signs of the utmost consternation, 
‘ Take heart of grace, man,’ said Campbell, ‘ and dinna sit clatterin 
your jaws there like a pair of castanets. I think there can be nae diffi- 
culty in your telling Mr. Justice, that ye have seen me of yore, and ken 
me to be acavalier of fortune, anda man of honour. Ye ken fu’ wee] 
ye will be some time tesident in my vicinity, when I may have the 
power, as I will possess the inclination, to do ye as good a turn.’ 

‘* * Sir—sir—I believe you to be a man of honour, and, as you say, 
a man of fortune.—Yes, Mr. Inglewood,’ he added, clearing his voice, 
‘ I really believe this gentleman to be so.’ 

“© ¢ And what's this gentleman’s commands with me?’ said the justice, 
somewhat peevishly. ‘ One man introduces another, like the rhymes 
in the ‘ house that Jack built,’ and I get company without either peace 
or conversa ion!’ 

‘« « Both shall be your's, sir,” answered Campbell, ‘ ina brief period of 
time. Icometo release your mind from a piece of troublesome duty, 
not to make increment to it.’ 

*** Body o’ me! then youare welcomeasever Scot was to England; 
but get on, man, let’s hear what you have got to say at once.’ 

‘‘* Tpresume this gentleman,’ continued the North Briton, ‘ told you 
there was a person of the name of Campbell with him, when he had 
the mischance to lose his valise ?’ 

“*« He has not mentioned sucha name, from beginning to end of the 
matter,’ said the justice. 

**« Ah! I conceive—I conceive,’ replied Mr. Campbell ; ‘ ye were 
kindly afeared of committing a stranger into collision with the judicial 
forms of the country ; but as I understand my evidence is necessary to 
the compurgation of ane honest gentleman here, Mr. Francis Os- 
baldistone, who has been most unjustly suspected, I will dispense with 
the precaution—Ye wiil, therefore, please tell, Mr. Justice Inglewood, 
whether we did not travel several miles together on the road, in conse- 
quence of your own anxious request and suggestion, reiterated ance and 
again, baith on the evening that we were at Northallerton, and there 
declined by me, but afterwards accepted, when I overtook ye on the 
road near Cloberry Allers, and was prevailed on by you to resign my 
ain intentions of proceeding to Rothbury ; and, for my misfortune, to 
accompany you on your proposed route.” 

¢¢* It's amelancholy truth,’ answered Morris, holding down his head, 
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as he gave this general assent to the long and leading question which 
Campbell put to him, and to which he assented with ructo! docility. 

«© € And I presume you can also asseverate to his worspip, that no 
man is better qualified than I am to bear testimony in this case, 
seeing that I was by you, and near you, constantly during the whole 
occurrence ?’ 

«* Noman better qualified, certainly, 
and embarrassed sigh. 

““* And why the devil did you not assist him then,’ said-the 
justice, ‘ since, by Mr. Morris's account, there were but two 
robbers ; so you were two to two, and you are both stouc likely 
men ?’ 

« ¢ Sir, if it please your worship,’ said Campbell, ‘ I have been all 
my life a man of peace and quietness, no ways given to broils or bat- 
teries. -Mr. Morris, who belongs, asI understand, or hath belonged, 
to his Majesty’s army, might have used his pleasure in resistance, he 
travelling, as I understand, with a great charge of treasure; but for 
me, who had but my own small peculiar to defend, and who am a 
man of a pacific occupation, I was unwilling to commit myself to 
hazard in the matter.’ 

‘* T Jooked at Campbell as he uttered these words, and never recollect 
to have seen a more singular contrast than that between the strong 
daring sternness expressed in his harsh features, and the air of com- 
posed meekness and simplicity which his language assumed. ‘There 
was even a slight ironical smile lurking about the corners of his mouth, 
which seemed, involuntarily as it were, to intimate his disdain of the 
quiet and peaceful character which he thought proper to assume, and 
which led me to entertain strange suspicions that his concern in the 
violence done to Mortis bad been something very different from that 
of a fellow-sufferer, or even of a mére spectator. 

‘* Perhaps some such suspicions crossed the Justice's mind at the 
moment, for he exclaimed, as if by way of ejaculation, ‘ Body o’ me! 
but this is a strange story.’ 

‘‘ The North Briton seemed to guess at what was passing in his 
mind; for he went on, with a change of manner and tone, dismissing 
from his countenance some part of the hypocritical affectation of hu- 
inility which had made him obnoxious to suspicion, and saying, with 
amore frank and unconstrained air, ‘To say the truth, I am just 
ane o’ these canny folks wha care not to fight, but when they hae 
gotten something to fight for, which did not chance to be my predi- 
cament when I fell in wi’ these loons. But, that your worship may 
Know that I am a person of good fame and character, please to cast 
your eye over that billet.’ 

‘* Mr. Inglewood took the paper from his hands, and read half aloud, 
‘ These are to certify, that the bearer, Robert (Campbell, of ————" 
‘Of some place which I cannot pronounce,’ interjected the justice, 

‘is a person of good lineage, and peaceable demeanour, travelling 
towards England on his own proper atlairs, &c. &c. &c. Given un- 
der our hand, at our Castle of Inver—-Invera—rara.— ARGYLE.’ 


said Morris, with a deep 
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‘ A slight testimonial, sir, which I thought fit to impetrate from 
that worthy nobleman, (here he raised his hand to his head, as if to 
touch his hat,) Mac Ca!lummore.’ 

«© « Mac Ca:lum, who, sir?’ said the Justice. 

*¢ « Whom the Southern call the Duke of Argyle.’ 

«*« Tknow the Duke of Argyle very well to be a nobleman of great 
worth and distinction, and a true lover of his country. I was one of 
those that stood by himin 1714, when he unhorsed the Duke of 
Marlborough out of his command. I wish we had more noblemen 
like him. He was an honest Tory in these days, and hand and glove 
with Ormond. And he has acceded to the present government, as ] 
have done myself, for the peace and quiet of his country ; for I cannot 
presume that great man to have been actuated, as violent folks pre- 
tend, with the fear of losing his places and regiment. His testimo- 
nial, as you call it, Mr. Campbell, is perfectly satisfactory ; and now, 
what have you got to say to this matter of the robbery ” - 

« « Briefly this, if*it please your worship; that Mr. Morris might 
as weel charge it against the babe yet to be born, or against myself 
even, as against this young gentleman, Mr. Osbaldistone ; for I am 
not only free to depone that the person for whom he took him was a 
shorter man, and athicker mau, but also, for I chanced to obtain a 
glisk of his visage, as his fause-face slipped aside, that he was a man 
of other features and complexion than those of this young gentleman, 
Mr. Osbaldistone. And I believe,’ he added, turning round with a 
natural, yet somewhat sterner air, to Mr. Morris, ‘ that the gentle- 
man will allow I had better opportunity to take cognisance wha were 
present on that occasion than he, being, I believe, much the cooler 
o the twa.’ | 

«* « T agree to it, sir—I agree to it perfectly,’ said Morris, shrinking 
back, as Campbell moved his chair towards him to fortify his appeal— 
‘ And I incline, sir,’ he added, addressing Mr. Inglewood, ‘‘ to re- 
tract my information as to Mr. Osbaldistone; and I request, sir, you 
will permit him, sir, to goabout his business, and me to go about 
mine also; your worship may have business to settle with Mr. 
Campbell, and I am rather in haste to be gone.’ 

«< ¢ Then, there go the declarations,’ said the Justice, throwing them 
into the fire—‘* And now you are at perfect liberty, Mr. Osbaldis- 
tone—<And you, Mr. Morris, are set quite at your case.’ 

“© Aye,’ said Campbell, eyeing Morris as he assented with a rueful 
grin to the Justice’s observations, ‘ much like the case of a toad under 
a pair of harrows—But fear nothing, Mr. Morris; you and I maun 
leave the house thegether, I will see you safe—I hope you will not 
doubt my honour, when I say sae—to the next highway, and then we 
part company ; and if we do not meet as friends in Scotland, it will be 
your ain fault.’ 

With such a lingering look of terror as the condemned criminal 
throws, when he is informed that the cart awaits him, Morris arose ; 
but when on his legs, appeared to hesitate. ‘1 tell thee, man, feat 
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nothing, reiterated Campbell ; ‘I will keep my word with you— 
Why, thou sheep’s-heart, how do ye ken but we may can pick up 
some speerings of your valise, if ye wii] be amenable to gu Je counsel ? 
Our horses are ready—Bid the Justice fareweel, man, and show your 
southern breeding.’ 

‘* Morris, thus exhorted and encouraged, took his leave, under the 
escort of Mr. Campbell; but, apparently, new scruples and terrors 
had struck him before they left the house, for I heard Campbell rei- 
terating assurances of safety and protection as they left the anti-room. 
‘ By the soul of my body, man, thou'rt as safe as in thy father’s kail- 
yard—Zounds! that a chield wi’ sic a black beard, should hae nae 
mair heart than a hen-patridge. Come on wi’ you, Jike a frank 
fallow, anes and for aye.’ 

“« The voice died away, and the subsequent trampling of their 
horses announced to us that they had left the mansion of Justice 
Inglewood,” — 


By the artifices of Rashleigh, the letters of Francis to his 
family are intercepted; and he at length discovers that his 
father is in Holland, that his cousin has taken the opportunity 
to decamp with a considerable part of the property, and that 
his father’s confidential clerk, Owen, is in Scotland, endea- 
vouring to retrieve, in part, the ruin into which his master 
had been precipitated by his perfidious kinsman. Alarmed at 
this intelligence, Francis suddenly leaves the hall, accompa- 
nied by the Presbyterian, Andrew Fairservice, who, in quaint- 
ness and shrewdness, equals any of the author’s comic per- 
sonages. The treachery of Rashleigh is obviously committed, 
in concert with the insurrection of the Highlanders, and 
Francis, after a series of romantic adventures, recovers the 
assets, which formed the most important part of Rashleigh’s 
booty, in the glen of Aberfoil. 

Such is the brief outline of a work of which no analysis can 
convey an idea to the reader. The story in itself is simple, 
and unconnected with any great historical event ; but the rapid 
succession of incidents, the rich and almost luxurious variety 
of character, the picturesque descriptions, the dramatic spirit 
exhibited in the situations, and the dialogue, altogether form 
a work more regularly connected than Waverley, more con- 
sistent than Guy Mannering, more spirited than the Antiquary. 
We mean not, however, to assume that Rob Roy is entitled to 
claim pre-eminence over all its predecessors ; there are pas- 
sages in Waverley, and even in Guy Mannering, (which, in 
our opinion, falls far short of it,) which are more impressive 
than any single scene in the present volumes ; but Rob Roy 
may fairly challenge these or any other novel, perhaps, 
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since Cervantes and Le Sage, to produce such a series of 
humourous scenes, exquisitively conceived and executed, with- 
out outstepping the modesty of nature. 

It has been objected by some petty critics, that Helen Mc 
Gregor, is the counterpart of Meg Merrilies, and that Diana 
Vernon is but the younger sister of Flora Mc Ivor. With 
regard to the first, we are willing to admit that the wife of 
Me Gregor, and the sybil of Ellangowan, are both tall and 
masculine; but in their language and manners we trace no 
resemblance. Helen speaks and acts like an outraged woman, 
actuated by vengeance and desperation ; but Merrilies is alto- 
gether a fantastic, imaginary being, whose motives and actions 
are alike irresistible, and who, by superhuman character 
aloné, is preserved from execration and disgust. Of Helen, 
we have but one, glimpse, which renders the ‘scene more 
impressive, her high-strained sentiments are poetically ex- 
pressed, but without the shrewdness or ambiguity of the 
mysterious sybil; she is blasted by misfortune, an outcast 
from civilized suciety, but not an alien from human nature, 
Of Diana, we have only to observe, that though cast in the 
same mould with Flora Mc Ivor, she is sufficiently marked by 
circumstances to establish an independent individuality ; 
indeed, she appears to us altogether the best-drawn young lady 
amongst the author’s portraits, neither sinking into faultless 
insipidity, nor aspiring to saintly perfection. If there be any 
failure of character, it is in that of the accomplished Rash- 
leigh, who certainly does not justify the expectations which 
the reader is led to form of his gigantic powers of mischief. 

The author has well atoned by his masterly sketches of Rob 
Roy, and his Highland friends, and above all, by the finished 
Vandyck likeness of the Baillie Nicol Jarvie, with all his 
thrift and kindness, his love of trade, and pride of ancestry, 
his bustling good nature, and honest independence. 

The recognition of Jarvie and Mc Gregor, in the prison at 
Glasgow, is scarcely to be equalled in the whole compass of 
English literature. 


« It was a moment of awful suspense betwixt the opening of the 
outward gate and that cf the door of the apartment, when there 
appeared—no guard with bayonets fixed, or watch with clubs, bills, 
or partizans, but a good-looking young woman, with grogram petti- 
coats, tucked up for trudging through the streets, and a Jantern 10 
her hand. This female usheied ‘in a more important personage, 10 
form stout, short, and somewhat corpulent ; and by dignity, as it soon 
appeared, a magistrate, bob-wigged, bustling, and breathless with 
peevish impatience. My conductor, at his appearance, drew back 8s 
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‘{ to escape observation ; but he could not elude the penetrating 
twinkle with which this dignitary reconuoitered the whole apartment. 

“* A bonnie thing it is, and a beseeming, that I should be kept at 
the door half an hour, Captain Stanchells,’ said he, acdressing the 
principal jailor, who now sbewed himself at the coor as if in attend- 
ance on the great man, ‘ knocking as hard to get into the tolhooth as 
ony body else wad to get oat of it, could that avail them, poor fallen 
creatures !—And how’s this ?—how’s this? —strangers in the jail after 
lock-up hours!—I shali look after this, Stanchells, ye may depend 
on't—Keep the door lockit, and [ll speak io these gentlemen in a 
glifing — But first I maun hae a crack wi’ an auld acquaintance here. 

—Mr. Owen, Mr. Owen, how's a’ wi’ ye, man? 

«© Pretty well in body, I thank you, Mr. Jarvie,’ drawled out 
poor Owen, ‘ but sore afflicted in spirit.’ 

© « Nae doubt, nae doubi—ay, ay —it’s an awfu’ whummle—and for 
ane that held his head sae high too---human nature, buman nature--- 
Ay, ay, we're a’ subject to a down-come. Mr. Osbaldistone is a good 
honest gentleman ; but I aye said he was ane o’ them wad make a 
spune or spoil a horn, as my father, the worthy deacon, used to say. 
The deagon used to say to me, ‘ Nick---young Nick,’ (his name was 
Nicol as weet as mine; sae folk ca‘d us in their daffin’ young Nick 
and auld Nick)---‘ Nick’ said he, ‘never put out your arm fartber 
than you can draw it easily back again.’ I hae said sae to Mr. Osbal- 
distone, and he didna seem to take it a’tozether sae kind as I meant--- 
but it was weel meant---weel meant.’ 

‘ This aiscourse, delivered with prodigious volubility, and a great 
appearance of self-complacency, as he recollected bis own advice and 
predictions, gave little promise of assistance at the hands of Mr. Jarvie. 
Yet it soon appeared rather to proceed from a total want of delicacy 
than any deficiency of real kindness ; for when Owen expressed him- 
«lf somewhat hurt that these things should be recalled to memory in 
bis present situation, the Glaswegian took him by the hand, and bade 
him ‘Cheer upa gliff! D'ye think I wad hae comed out at twal 
dclock at night, and amaist broken the Lord’s-day, just to tell a fa’en 
man o’ his backslidings? Na, na, that’s no Baillie Jarvie’s gait, nor 
was't his worthy father’s, the deacon, afore him. Why, mau! its my 
ttle never to think on warldly business on the Sabbath, and though I 
lid a’ I could to keep your note that I gat this morning out o’ my 
bead, yet I thought mair on it a’ day than on the preaching---And it's 
my rale to gang to my bed wi’ the yellow curtains preceesely at ten 
Ocloc k---unless I were eating a haddock wi a neighbour, or a neigh- 

dour wi’ me---ask the lass-quean there, if it isnaa fundemental rule 
‘ny house-hold ; and here bae I sitten up reading gude books, and 
gaping as if I wad swallow St. Enox Kirk, till it chappit twal, whilk 
Was a lawfa’ bour to gie a look at my ledger just to see how things 
ood between as; and then as time and tide wait for nae man, I made 
© lass get the lanthorn, and came slipping my ways here to see what 
‘be dune anent) our affairs, Baillie Jarvie can command entrance 
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into the tolbooth at ony hour, day or night ; sae could my father, the 
dezcon, in fis time, honest man, praise to his memory,’ 

‘© Althouzh Owen groaned at the mention of the ledger, leading me 
grievously to fear taat here also the balance stood in the wrong co. 
lumn ; aod although the worthy magistrate’s speech expressed much 
self-complacency, and some ominous triumph in his own superior 
jucgement, yet it was blended with a sort of frank and blunt good- 
nature, from which LT could not help deriving some hopes. He re. 
quested to see some papers he mentioned, snatched them hastily from 
Owen's hand, and sitting on the bed. fo ‘rest his shanks,’ as he was 
pleased to express the acconimodat.on which that postare afforded him, 
his servant girl held up the Janthorn to bim, while pshawing, mutter. 
ing, and sputtering, now at the imperfect light, now at the contents 
of the packet, be ran over the writings it contained. 

‘* Seeing him fairly engaged in this course of study, the guide who 
had brought me hither seemed disposed to take an unceremonions 
leave. He made a sfgn to me.to say nothing, and intimated, by his 
change of posture, an intention to glide towards the door in sucha 
manner as to attract the least possible observation, But the alert 
magistrate (very different from my old acquaintance Mr. Justice Ingle- 
wood,) instantly detected and interrupted his purposes. ‘ I say, Jook 
tothe door, Stanchelis—shut and lock it, and keep watch on the 
outside.’ | 

‘* The stranger’s brow darkened, and he seemed for an instant again 
to meditate the effecting his retreat by violence ; but ere he kad deter- 
mined, the door closed and the ponderous bolt revolved. He mut- 
tered an exclamation in Gaelic, strode across the floor, and then with 
an air of do.ged resolution, as if prepared to see the scene to an end, 
sate himself down on the oak tabie and whistled a strathspey. 

““ Mr. Jarvie, who seemed very alert and expeditious in going 
through business, soon shewed himself master of that which he had 
been considering, and addressed himself to Mr, Owen in the following 
strain: ‘ Weei, Mr. Owen, weel—your house are awn certain sums 
to Messrs. Mac Vittie and Mac Fin (shame fa’ their souple snouts, 
they made that and mair out o' a bargain about the aik-woods at Glen- 
Cailziechat, that they took out atween my teeth—wi’ help o’ your 
good word [ maun needs say, Mr. Owen—but that makes nae odds 
now).—Weel, sir, your house awes them this siller ; and for this, and 
relief of other engagements they stand in for you, they hae putten 4 
double turn o’ Stanchell’s muckle key on ye.—Weel, Sir, ye awe this 
siller—and may be ye awe some mair to some other body too—may be 
ye awe some to mysell, Baillie Nicol Jarvie.’ 

“«« T cannot deny, Sir, but the balance may of this date be brought 
out against us, Mr. Jarvie, said Owen; ‘ but you'll please (0 
consider’ 

‘« « T hae nae time to consider e’enow, Mr. Owen—Sae near Sab- 
bath at e’en, and out o’ ane’s warm bed at this time o’ night, and a sort 
o’ drow in the air besides—there’s nae time for considering —But, Sit, 
as I was saying, ye awe-me money—it witna deny---ye awe Mm 
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money, less or mair, I'll stand by it---But then, Mr. Owen, I canna 


2 how you, an active man that understands business, can redd out 


‘he business ye’re come down aboat, and clear us a’ aff---as [have gritt 
hope ye will---if ye’re keepit lying here in the tolbooth of Glasgow--- 
Now, Sir, if ye can find caution judicio sisti, that is, that ye winna flee 
the country, but appear and relieve your caution when ca‘d for in our 
legal courts, ye may be set at liberty this very morning.’ 

«¢Mr. Jarvie,’ said Owen, “ if any friend would become surety for 
me to that effect, my liberty might be usefully employed, doubtless, 
both for the house and all connected with it.’ 

«* Aweel, Sir,’ continued Jarvie, ‘and doubtless such a friend wad 
expect ye to appear when ca'd on, and relieve him o’ his engagement.’ 

«¢ And I should do so as certainly, bating sickness or death, as that 
two and two make four.’ 

«€ Aweel, Mr. Owen,’ resumed the citizen of Glasgow, ‘I dinna 
misdoubt ye, and I'll prove it Sir---Tll prove it. I ama carefu’ man, 
as is weel kenn’d, and industrious, as the hale town can testify ; and I 
can win my crowns, and keep my crowns, and count my crewns, wi’ 
ony body in the Saut-Market, or it may bein the Gallowgate. And 
|'m a prudent man, as my father the deacon was before me; but 
rather than an honest civil gentleman, that understands business, and is 
willing to do justice to all men, should lie by the heels this gate, un- 
able to help himsell or any body else--- why, conscience, man ! I'll be 
your bail mysell---But ye’ll mind it’s a bail judicio sistz, as our town- 
clerk says, not judicatum solvi, yell mind that for there’s muckle 
difference.’ 

‘* Mr. Owen assured him, that as matters then stood, he could not 
expect any one to become security for the actual payment of the debt, 
out that there was not the most distant cause for apprehending Joss 
iiom bis failing to present himself when lawfully called upon. 

‘“*T believe ye—I believe ye. Enevgh said—eneugh said. 
We'se ha’e your legs loose by the morn at breakfast-time. And now 
let's hear what thir chamber chiels 0’ yours hae to say for themselves, 
or how, in the name of unrule, they got here at this time o’ night.’ ”’ 
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4 Picture of the Present State of the Royal Coliege of Physicians 
of London ; containing Memoirs, Biographical, Critical, and 
Literary, of the Members of that Body, and of the Heads 
of Medical Boards ; with some other distinguished Profes- 
sional Characters: to which is subjoined, an account of the 
different Medical Institutions of the Metropolis, with their 
present Establishments. Edited by Dr. Reece, of London, 
and several eminent Physicians on the Continent and in 
America. 8vo. Pp. 548. Sherwood and Co. London. 1817. 


ne subject of this book is one of peculiar nicety. It will be 
lisliked by the captious critic, and relished by those of liberal 
ninds and candid dispositions. The latter will not say, with 
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the asperity of the cynic, we should have no living biography, 
because it cannot always be strictly impartial. On the con- 
trary, they will be satisfied with partial information, where, 
under existing circumstances, more cannot be expected. 

Biographical works are written more as a model for imitation 
than the purpose of censure, in order to teach our successors 
to profit by our progress and conduct, and to avail themsetves 
of our examples; but in doing so, is it necessary that the 
failings of character should be as prominent as its perfections ? 
No! if it be true, as we are taught in Scripture, that man is 
prone to evil as the sparks fly upwards, the exposure of imper- 
fection will more engage our attraction than the delineation of 
virtues. The mind will lean to what is its own partiality or 
feeling, and as the sight of punishment, the best casuists 
afhrm, hardens guilt, and renders crimes more frequent and 
audacious, so it hfs been the boast of many to imitate and 
pride themselves in following the follies, and even the preju- 
dices of distinguished characters, without having sufficient 
mind to enter into or copy their superior qualities. In_ this 
work, the object of the author has been to avoid the great 
error of modern biography, while preserving the likeness of 
the portrait, to delineate with a chastened hand, to shew the 
merits rather than the faults of individuals, and from the 
inestimable parts of character, to induce to imitation by 
making out the progress and circumstances which led to pre- 
eminence. Such a picture will be relished by all who have a 
proper respect for human nature. 

The subject of this interesting work is a class of the eom- 
munity, distinguished by their general as well as their profes- 
sional science, generally correct in their morals and behaviour ; 
for in their professional hours of attendance on the sick-bed, 
they too often receive lessons of morality, far more instructive 
than all the philosophy of the schools. There is no set of 
men, also, to whom the community is so much indebted for 
the most important, humane, and disinterested services. 

The life of a fashionable physician presents a picture of 
varied fortune no way flattering to the gratitude of mankind. 
However much he may be a man of science, or deep profes- 
sional acquirements, patronage or mere accident is too often 
the cause of his rise to notice—a high connexion, a fortunate 
cure, or some lesser circumstance, generally ushers him first 
to attention. 

It has been urged that no biography of living characters 
can be impartial; but we would ask, where is the impartiality 
in the biography of the deceased? The materials of this 
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work were chiefly furnished by the characters themselves, 
which afford, if not certain, at least, the best source of cor- 
rectness In some points, and shew at the same time their pre- 
tensions to science, by the manner in which they speak of 
themselves, or wish to be described. , 

From the contents of the volume, we venture to assert that 
it will prove a source of much amusement to the present 
generation, and will, no doubt, become a book of reference. 

We select the following articles as a fair specimen of the 
work. 


“© Dr. J. Cooke, 
‘« Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians ; and late Senior 
Physician to the London Hospital. 


‘‘ The possession of real science and superior acquirements is gene- 
rally attended with modesty, anda desire toshun ostentation. It 
rather avoids publicity than courts applause, even in a profession where 
publicity is essential to success, and the acquisition of fortune. This 
may be particularly applied to the present respectable individual, 
whose desert is universally acknowledged, and whose practice has 
been suitable to his known merit and attainments. 

‘« Dr. John Cooke is descended from a respectable family of that 
name, ac Edith Weston, in Rutlandsbire, and by his mother’s side 
from the ancient family of Pilkington, in Lancashire, where he was 
born. His grandfather was a dissentiig clergyman, by whom he 
was early intended for the church. His education was conducted at a 
seminary in high estimation among the Dissenters, founded by the 
celebrated Dr. Doddridge, at Northampton. Soon after finishing 
this course of education, he turned his thoughts to medicine, a study 
probably more congenial to his disposition ; and, under the patronage 
of his uncle, Mr. Siead, the late respected apothecaty of Guy's 
Hospital, he was entered there a phys-cian’s pupil, and thence 
removed to Edinburgh, as the most celebrate | school for this science, 
where he might draw bis instructions tram the fountain head, and 
tender bimseaf competentto the highest department of his p-ofession, 
Here he continued aconsiderable time, and attended all the classes of 
medicine ; and having made the full proficiency to be expected from 
one of his talents aud industry, he next passed to the continent, 
studying two years at Leyden, where be took the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, with the deserved applause both of his teachers and 
fellow students. 

‘* The road to professional eminence was now open to him, and 
hisambition directed bim to a settlemeut in the metropolis, as the 
great mart for talents and preferment, and where the Dissenting 
interest was most predominant. Here he was soon appointed 
physician tothe Aldersgate Dispeasary, in which he continued some 
time ; and afterwards to the higbfy respectable and important trast of 
physician to the London Hospital, the duties of which be executed 
No. 236, Vol. 53, January, 18.8. F f 
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in such a manner, as to gain the respect and attachment of the pupils, 
the gratitude of the patients, and the best wishes of the patrons and 
governors. 

‘© Asa teacher, the modesty and diffidence of Dr. Cooke confined 
him in his lectures more to the opinions he had been taught, and 
which his own observaiion and experience had confirmed, than to 
broach new theories, or advance imaginary hypotheses. To the 
sentiments of Dr. Cullen he was particularly attached—the best 
proof of his sound judgment and application. 

‘© However much self-opinion may be considered as a merit in 
other sciences, it isnotso in medicine. Nullius addictus jurare in 
verba magistri is, perhaps, here a dangerous doctrine ; and more 
injury has been done to mankind by the crude and undigested 
hypotheses of practitioners, than by any other ceuse. It is this that 
has brought medicine into contempt, and made the professors of it be 
regarded as little better than visionary theorists. Dr. Cooke has 
shewn on all occasions a sound judgment, the result of observation, 
experience, and study ; and in the bands of sucha person a patient 
must feel the highest confidence and satisfaction, and to such a 
character the profession must look up with admiration and respect. 

‘* After a service of twenty years, as physician to the London 
Hospital, from the pressure of other engagements, Dr. Cooke found 
it necessary toretire ; and in doing so, he left with him the universal 
regret of every one connected with that charity, and especially of 
his professional associates, who bore every testimony to his unvaried 
conduct as a gentleman, and his correct behaviour and exemplary 
feelings as a man. 

‘¢ On Dr. Cooke’s first entering the College of Physicians, from 
his education having been conducted in a foreign university, he was 
entitled to no higher preferment than that of a Licentiate. 

‘« The constitution of this respectable body is somewhat peculiar. 
It was formed in favour of the graduates cf the English universities, 
at a period when the two kingdoms were divided, and their interests 
separate. The privileges, therefore, annexed to the College charter 
became confined toa small body, which, under the title of Fellows, 
governed it, to the exclusion of every inferior connexion, which had 
not this particular advantage. Thus, the more numerous class of 
physicians in the metropolis are simply attached to it, in consequence 
of having the permission or license of the College to practise, as 4 
matter of favour held under special regulations. Though such a 
constitution and exclusive monoply might be highly proper at the 
time the charter was originally granted, it is clear, that in this age 
of refinement and expanded science it is not consonant to the spirit 
of improvement, and that liberality which ought to attend learned 
and professional establishments. On this account, and with much 
ustice, the Licentiates, as the more numerous body, at one time 
were desirous to have their privileges enlarged, and that the College 
should no longer retain their extensive powers in their original 
trictness. Atrial was instituted in the case of Dir. Stanger, and 
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argued with much good sense and judgment in Dr. Wells's publication 
on that oceasion. Dr. Cooke was one of the most strenuous advo- 
cates in seconding these geutlemen in this necessary reformation, and 
took a very active, and, we may say, laudable part in the business. 
On some cancessions, however, of the College, this opposition was 
withdrawn ; and the stand which Dr. Cooke thus made seems to have 
elevated him no Jess in the opinion of the College than of his 
coadjutors. : 

« Among the peculiar privileges belonging to the President of this 
learned body, there isthat, of having it in his power, as a special 
right, of proposing for election one of the Licentiates to be a Fellow, 
whose exemplary conduct and superior attainments may entitle him 
to this preferment. Such was the respect attached to Dr. Cooke's 
character and talents, that he was selected as the chosen Licentiate 
for this elevation, notwithstanding the opposition he had shewn to the 
narrow system of the College establishment. 

“ Though Dr. Cooke’s engagements obliged him to resign his 
situation, as physician of the London Hospital, it was by no means 
his wish to lay aside the practicé of his profession, and the line of 
teaching to which he was partial, and had been so long accustomed. 
He accordingly some years ago, at the earnest request of those 
engaged in the Institution of the late Dr. William Hunter, in 
Windmill Street, took the department of medicine: it being their 
anxious desire to render it a general school for the education of the 
practitioner, and not to confine it as heretofore to anatomy and 
surgery. Since that time Dr. Cooke has regularly lectured at this 
seninary, and pursued the same method as he did in the London 
Hospital. 

‘‘ In summing up this short sketch of Dr. Cooke, it may be 
remarked, be has rather repressed than courted publicity. Where- 
ever he is called in, the patient will feel the satisfaction of having his 
hours of sickness attended by one, who, to long and extensive 
professional knowledge, unites both the manners of \. > gentleman 
and the accomplishments of the scholar, and whose correctness of 
morals and tried integrity place him above every trick or meanness, 
which too often attaches to some of the leading and hacknied 
characters of the profession. 

‘* Asa proof of the high and merited public confidence attached to 
Dr. Cooke's professional character, we may observe, that in the year 
1709, a dreadful alarm bad been excited in the city, by the sudden 


death of twomen employed in landing some cotton, supposed to have , 


fallen victims to the infection of the plague thus imported. The 
alarm raised the fears of government, which desired a proper inquiry 
tobe made. Dr. Cooke, by a letter from the Lord Mayor, Mr. 
Combe, was applied to for this purpose ; and the report was drawn 
Up by him in such a masterly manner, as comp ete!y to tranquillize 
the public mind: shewing, by a clear investigation of the symptoms, 
the appearances on dissection, and the colla.cral circumstances of 
‘Nose employed along with the patients, that uo such malady could 
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exist, as that which had excited such alarm. The report is written 
with the precision, method, and elegance, of a literary character ; 
and it is to be regretted, that Dr. Cooke’s pen has not been oftener 
employed. He has been selected, however, by the College, as one 
of the Committee to superintend the printing of their transactions. 

‘« Dr. Cooke was admitted a member of the Royal Medica! 
Society of Edinburgh, and of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
London. In 1789, he became a Licentiate of the College, and 2 
Fellow in 1809 ; and we have little doubt that, when an opportunity 
offers, he will shew, that the former principles and independence of 
the Licentiate, are not forgotten by the Fellow.” 


« Joun Pearson, Esq. 
‘* Senior Surgeon to the Lock Hospital and Asylum ; and Consulting 
Surgeon of the Public Dispensary. 


‘* General science,’ concentrated in one point, is the sure road to 
unerring practice. Like the rays of the sun collected by a burning 
glass, as the one gives more intensity of heat, so the other gives an 
acuteness and superior information on that point, not to be called in 
question. The above respectable individual is a strong instance of 
this fact, who, by confining much of his practice, has attained a 
height of reputation, which renders him justly the oracle of surgery 
in one disease. 

«© Mr. Pearson is descended from a respectable family in Yorkshire ; 
and, after the advantage of a libetal and scientific education, he fixed 
on the medical profession as his future object in life. Having finished 
the different studies necessary to qualify him for this important pursuit, 
he became a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1782, 
and settled in business in the metropolis. Like every surgeon, on 
his first entrance upoa practice, his attention was bestowed on every 
part of this important department, and he accordingly gave two 
courses of lectures every year, on general surgery, the text book of 
which he has published, displaying a new and luminous arrangement 
of the subject, according to his own views of it. These lectures he 
continued, till the pressure of business, and more important objects, 
left him no leisure for longer prosecuting them, which happened in 
1609. 

‘© In 1782, Mr. Pearson was appointed surgeon to the Lock 
Hospital, an extensive establishment, peculiarly appropriated to the 
reception and treatment of venereal diseases, which, while it 
circumscribed his line of practice, opened to him a field of much 
utility and emolument. No onecould be better fitted for such an 
appointment than Mr. Pearson. Possessing much delicacy and strict 
correctness of morals, he preserved that mixture of dignity and 
fecling, admirably suited for the treatment of the unbappy sufferers 
under this disease. Though the victims of imprudence, they are 
not always lost to a sense of shane, or incapable of reformation. 
This establishment bas aceordingly particularily flourished uo: er his 
superintendence ; and the number annually cured, is the best prvot 0! 
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his abilities as a practitioner, and his integrity in the discharge of his 
Hospital duties. His conduct here has, indeed, Jaid the basis of his 
professional reputation ; and so firmly is it established, that there is 
no venereal affection of an obstinate nature, which has bafiled the 
skill of others, but is teferred to his solid judgment and decision, as 
ihe dernier resource. But not only is the public satisfied of this, but 
he has also given conclusive proofs to the profession, of the justice of 
this pre-eminence he has acquired. 

‘In 1802, he published a Treatise on the different remedies 
employed in venereal complaints, with a view of appreciating their 
relative merit. ‘This work ts the production of much experience and 
observation, and shews every where the hand of a master, not led 
astray by false theory or erroneous deduction; and the conclusions, 
therefore, hehas formed, ought to regulate the future conduct of 
practitioners on this head. In this work he has given his opinion 
shortly on the nitric acid, as an anti-venerealremedy. It was, indeed, 
his intention to have entered largely into this subject, and he had 
instituted an extensive set of experiments for the purpose ; but in 
this he was ungenerously anticipated. In this treatise he has fully 
established, that mercury is the only certain cure for real venereal 
complaints ; and that all those affections which have yielded to other 
remedies, have either been of a doubtful nature, or had lost their 
venereal disposition before the other remedies were employed. 

‘* Besides these publications, Mr. Pearson has favoured the 
profession with another one, of high and approved desert. This is 
Observations on Cancer, a malady the most dreadful of all others, 
from its painful nature and fatal issue. Here Mr. Pearson has shewn 
4 just discrimination in fixing the proper period for the knife, if 
ever admissible, on grounds which must convince every practitioner 
of their propriety ; and in this he has differed from the first authorities 
on the subject, insuch a manner, asto impress conviction, and render 
every reader a convert to his sentiments. In the same work he has, 
with no less judgment, fixed the regimen most adapted for the 
alleviation of this painful disease ; and established, that lowering the 
body by a water and vegetable diet, is the sure plan of suspending 
morbid irritation, and supporting the system in a passive and quiet 
state. In consequence of the attention he had paid to this subject, 
he was appointed to the superintendence of the Cancer Institution 
in 1812. 

‘* These labours, the results of extensive practice and expanded 
observation, place Mr. Pearson’s character high as an Hospital 
surgeon : while his behaviour through life has been regulated with 
Strict propriety as a man, and has displayed on all occasions the man- 
hers and feelings of the gentleman, while his general talents are not 
inferior to any that the College can boast, among its first characters. 
So sensible, indeed, are the profession of Lis merit, in this particular 
line of practice, that he is applied to by every one of them in all 
doubtful or difficult cases ; and in such consultations he displays tbat 
candour and urbanity, which never fail to give cou:plete satisfaction, 
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and to impress no Jess with a sense of his worth, than of his superior 
discrimination and knowledge. 

‘* In addition to the works ke has already published, he has long 
had in contemplation, to give an extended and elaborate view of the 
venereal disease, in all its forms and varieties. In spite of the 
numerous volumes before the public on this malady, such a_publi- 
cation, from his experience, and from holding for upwards of twenty 
years so distinguished a situation, could not fail to be a valuable 
acquisition to our stock of information ; and it is to be hoped, for the 
sake of suffering humanity, he may find leisure to compiete it, and 
exhaust our knowledge, by filling up all the desiderata that belong to 
this peculiar disease and its ramifications, so difficult often to manage 
in certain constitutions. He will thus leave a lasting monument for 
himself, and one the profession will contemplate with satisfaction and 
gratitude. 

‘¢ We do not mean fo say by this, that Mr. Pearson’s practice js 
confined to one disease. Heis, if not equally, at least for one-third 
of his practice, covsulted on general subjects of surgery ; and there 
are few medical or literary societies, cf which he is not a member. 
Besides what we have mentioned, it may be observed, that he read 
the Croonian lectures in the years 1804 and 1806 ; that he became a 
member of the Linnean Society in 1811; of the Medical Society in 
1813; and of the Royal Jnstitution svon after its establishment. 
To this we may add, that Mr. Pearson’s Common Place- Book, to 
those who have seen it, displays a fund of reading and knowledge of 
every writer on surgery, which few of the College can pretend to, 
and from which he can readily draw for information on every difficult 
case of consultation that occurs.” 











A Defence of the Church Missionary Society, against the 
objections of the Archdeacon of Bath. By a Clergyman. 
London. 1818. | 


Tuts is a reply to the Protest reviewed in our last number, to 
which we gave those praises that it so well deserved, and 
which have been cordially repeated by every sound churchman 
throughout the united kingdom. ‘True it is, that soi-disant 
churchmen, demi-semi-calvinists, and those who indiscrimi- 
nately deem every act to be pious whose appearance is 50, 
have shewn strong symptoms of disapprobation, and wonder 
how the Archdeacon could contradict a Bishop, or not sup- 
port a Church Missionary Society. Some one whom, from 
slight internal evidence, we conjecture to be of the second 
class of malcontents above enumerated, has vented the spleen 
of his party in the pamphlet before us. But to it we must 
make this preliminary objection, that it is anonymous. It 
may seem very unjust that writers, who are themselves anony- 
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mous, should object this circumstance to another. Yet there 
is this distinction ever to be held in view, where the subject 
is an abstract question, personal authority is not requisite, 
The reasoning only is to be regarded. If we censure a 
volume, we produce the passages which we deem worthy of 
censure. The public must determine whether they support 
our critique. This is the limit of our endeavours, and in these 
our names are surely not necessary. When, on the contrary, 
any person publishes facts, and affixes his name to that publi- 
cation, no anonymous author deserves credit, if he presumes 
to contradict them. Now this pamphlet consists partly of 
abstract reasoning, partly of statements contrary to those of 
the Archdeacon. Is it just, we would urge, to disbelieve 
Archdeacon Thomas on the authority of Nobody—that is, on 
no authority whatever? To the abstract reasoning only shall 
we, therefore, pay any attention; the statements we shall 
barely notice so far as they contradict the Archdeacon’s. 

Now we have, first, to complain of a rhetorical trick played 
off by way of introduction. It is artfully and cleverly per- 
formed. ‘This is a powerful and well written address on the 
duty of promoting christianity among the heathens. Warmed 
with this, the reader forgets that the question before him is the 
mode of performing this duty, not whether it be a duty or 
not. He is told, God knows too truly! that the establish- 
ment has made but languid efforts in forwarding so important 
aduty. Then fully convinced that the Church Missionary 
Society is indispensably necessary, he is plunged at once into 
the controversy thus already pre-judged. This may be Cicero- 
nian, it may be true taste, it may be according to the rules of 
art ; but we question if it be justifiable on christian principles, 
if it be worthy of a clergyman to practise, in such a discus- 
sion, those delusions which make “the worse appear the 
better cause.” Unfortunately, hy such delusions as these, is 
our church so much disturbed at present. The apparent piety 
of his endeavours drew very many after Wesley. The 
dazzling idea of uniting all christians in distributing the Ho’ 
Scriptures, without note or comment, fascinated multitudes, an 
the glorious project of converting the nations, is inspiring as 
many with apostolic ardour. Yet, in the heat of their career, 
few reflect, and fewer still will remind them, that a man must 
not only strive—but lawfully. Efforts, improperly made, will 
disappoint men either of the end they aim at, or of their 
reward, and sometimes of both. Thus it is now fully per- 
ceived that Wesley, contrary to his own expressed design, has 
made a most unhappy defection from the church. The views 
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of the Bible Society are beginning to cevelope themselves, 
whilst many an earnest supporter, awakening from his pious 
trance, exclaims, who intended this? So this Church Mis- 
sionary Society, under no episcopal authority, is erecting, 
imperium im imperio, to the weakening by division, to the 
destruction by revolt, of that very church which the members 
profess to venerate, and are bound by the christian covenant, 
to support. Let not this be regarded as our opinion only. It 
is the judgment, coolly and deliberately pronounced by the 
wily and watchful enemies of our reformation, by those sons 
of Edom, whose incessant ery, and constant endeavours are— 
down with it, down with it, even to the ground. 

Having premised thus much, we still must unite with our 
anonymous clergyman, in deeply lamenting the very trifling 
exertions of the church of England, for the conversion of the 
heathenish subjects of the English crown. We are aware 
that the cause is not a want of individual zeal. The fact is, 
that our prelates fancy themselves flattered by political or 
ministerial considerations. If it be proposed to send a Bible 
abroad, the utmost timidity is exhibited, lest it should be 
deemed contraband of peace. For it never could enter any 
ones head, that the Bible, or tracts of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, should be contraband of war, 
especially in a time of general peaee. When any proposal 
comes from any distant quarter, we are thrown into immediate 
consternation. What must be done? We ought not to reject 
such an invitation; but may not ministry object? What will 
the French court say? These are no fictitious surmises. 
It should, however, be recollected, that our duty to God is 
paramount of any we owe to man, or to the establishments of 
men, and that to convert to christianity our heathen brethren, 
is a duty indispensable to a church circumstanced like ours. 
If, therefore, the views of ministry, and these great duties 
did clash, it would become us to obey God rather than man. 
But we have not found that they do clash, and this groundless, 
nay, sinful fear of offending, has paralyzed over good inten- 
tions for half a century. On such subjects it is idle to find 
fault, without proposing a remedy. Let, therefore, each 
sound member of the British church, in his individual capa- 
city, strenuously exert himself to promote so great and good a 
design in a regular manner, that is, in unity with the 
episcopacy, as St. Ignatius so strongly urges. Lest, if we 
persevere in our present disgraceful neglect, the lamp which 
burns so dim and inefficiently should be removed from its place 
OAT YSVOITO. 
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Our clergyman proceeds to give us an account of the rise 
and progress of this Misssionary Society, and tells us that, 


‘¢ Tts measures were in the first instance submitted tv the notice 
of the then Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of 
Londen.” 


But whether these prelates gave, or withheld their approba- 
tion, is not stated. Now this is equivocal conduct. It is 
well known that they did not deem it proper to concur with 
these measures. Yet the projectors, remarkably attached to our 
episcopal government, proceeded without hesitation. He next 
boasts of success in various quarters. Among these, on the 
interesting shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and in the East 
Indies. We presume by,the first, he intends those parts 
where Mohammedanism is established. But it is absolutely 
impossible for any Missionary to attempt conversion there. 
The Turks never permit their religious tenets to be discussed. 
Should a Missionary address any number on that subject, if 
not instantly murdered by his hearers, he would be thrown into 
a dungeon, and then strangled, except he was found to be 
under the protection of a Consul, who would stili be obliged 
tosend him immediately out of the country. Where such 
barbarous intolerance prevails, no attempt can be made. If 
you address an individual, and fail of converting him, he 
would almost certainly inform the Cadi of your attempt. 
Otherwise, Mohammedans afford a better prospect of success 
than the gentle and patient Hindoos, as they have been so 
falsely styled. For in the east, where the British power 
imposes toleration on all, they are the chief and almost the 
only converts. We have learnt, since the publication of this 
pamphlet, from a gentleman very lately returned thence, and 
whose intimate acquaintance with the languages of that country, 
enabled him to judge with accuracy, that the Hindoos shew 
no disposition whatever to receive the Gospel. ‘They consider 
it pollution to approach a christian, and the converts, generally 
speaking, have been obtained from the lowest castes by bribery. 
It appears that the Missionaries act with more zeal than judg- 
ment, and that their ill combined and worst directed efforts 
rather injure than advance the sacred cause. But take another 
specimen of our author’s accuracy. He says, in p. 10, that 
meetings are called to establish branch societies, where the 
friends of the Society, and especially the clergy, and more 
respectable inhabitants, have conceived that there was a fair 
opening. Now, at Bath, it is notorious from his own subsequent 
confession, that the Archdeacon and all the Rectors were averse 
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tothe meeting. It is, indeed, said, that only two curates of 
all the Bath clergy attended the meeting, and of these, one, 
much to his credit, we are sorry we cannot give his name, 
departed with the Archdeacon. Hence, it is probable, that 
our clergyman does not hesitate to use more figures of rhetoric 
than one, and with these instances before us, we will now 
proceed to his examination of the Protest. He sums up the 
Archdeacon’s objections in two divisions, one against the 
authority by which the proposed association was formed, the 
second against the nature and design of the Missionary 
Society. Now the Archdeacon himself sums them up under 
four heads. 

Ist. He deems such a Society unnecessary in the church, 
there being one already incorporated for this very purpose. 

2nd. That several of the rules of the new Society are 
improper. 

3rd. That it is subversive of ecclesiastical order, being under 
the patronage of a new sect inthe church. 

4th. That its formation is peculiarly inauspicious at Bath, 
on account of Jate feuds there. 

Now our readers will see that the anonymous clergyman is 
not supported in his pretence, that the Archdeacon protests 
against the designs of the Society, for he actually expresses 
himself in favour of those designs; but recommends their 
execution by another Society. This charge, therefore, is false, 
and introduced ad captandum, that is, to insinuate into the 
minds of the unthinking vulgar, that all who oppose his 
favourite Society, are enemies to the conversion of heathens 
to Christ. We hope our readers will steadily attend to this 
trick so continually practised at present. Whoever prefers the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge to the Bible 
Society, is—an enemy to the distribution of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and whoever prefers any other means of converting the 
heathens, than those of the Missionary Society, objects to the 
designs of that Society. Thus do these serious men most 
uncharitably condemn all who differ from them, even on the 
most dubious points, and thus they bias the minds of the 
populace against their appointed teachers. Thus our second 
set of objections fall to the ground. Even the first set is very 
artificially worded. The Archdeacon did, indeed, assert that 
the Society tended to the subversion of ecclesiastical order. 
This he has sufficiently shewn in his Protest; but he has not 
urged one word as to the authority on which it is founded. 
The only passage throughout the whole, where the word 1s 
used, is this— If not, by what rule, not of apostolical 
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authority, but of common propriety, does he invade the pro- 
vince of his venerable brother?’’ Now this anonymous cler- 
gyman evidently has misunderstood the view and tendency of 
the Protest, whether wilfully and maliciously, or through stu- 
pidity and ignorance, those only who know him can determine. 
We shall, however, investigate what he has said on this head, 
for the purpose of pointing out a few more instances of rhe- 
toric. He tells us, then, that the tendency of the Protest is 
to represent the formation of the Bath Society as an unauthoe 
rized and uncanonical act, so uncanonical, that it became his 
duty to interpose, &c. Having thus chosen a topic invented 
by himself, he goes on exclaiming against what canon. In 
what respect is this meeting uncanonical? &c. &c. He 
makes first a man of straw, which he most manfully buffets, 
and then claims the victory over Archdeacon Thomas. Now 
the Archdeacon simply contended that it was wnnecessary. 
But, he continues, it is no other than a voluntary institution, 
in conformity with the doctrine and discipline of the church. 
Is it then really in conformity with the discipline of any 
church, since Christ came for a few private members of that 
church, without the concurrence of their Bishops, to send out 
clergy, tor the purpose of founding churches in other coun- 
tries? This is the exact state of the case, and we affirm it to 
be both irregular in. the highest degree, and unprecedented. 
Besides, as it was intended to be a Society conducted by 
members of the church only, and such an irregular measure 
is attempted in his Archdeaconry, surely the Archdeacon did 
not exceed his duty in publicly warning all present that the 
attempt was improper, coutrary to ecclesiastical order, and 
that it was disapproved of by the Bishop of the diocese, and 
nearly all the clergy of the district. And such a declaration 
from the mouth of an Archdeacon, is, on these occasions, 
peculiarly necessary to prevent a deception usually played 
upon the lay members of the church. For, although it is said 
that only two curates of atx the clergy in the city of Bath 
were present, there was no want of clergy. One comes down 
from Lamb’s Conduit Street, another, perhaps, from Turvey, 
and another from nobody knows where. Thus a shew is made 
of pastoral approbation perfectly delusive in fact. But, to 
continue, he says, p. 13, the Church Missionary Society is a 
voluntary association formed for a lawful object, &c. Yet, he 
never dreams that a Society may be unlawfully formed for a 
lawful object. So again in the next page, he argues, if this 
meeting acted. irregularly, it was amenable not to the Arch- 
deacon of Bath, but to the civil power, and that being held 
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444 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


iad the Guildhe!!, under the sanction of the civil power, the 
declaration of the Archdeacon that such a Society had not the 
approbation of the Bishops and clergy,—was what—A BREACH 
OF THE PEACE!!! 

Let us examine with a little care this matter. The church- 
man, who communicates with heretics or schismatics, acts 
irregularly, but yet has the sanction of the civil power ; and 
yet, according to this saze author, the pastor who should 
explain to him the vacillation and impropriety of his conduct, 
would be guilty of a breach of the peace!!! The cases are 
precisely parallel. A numerous meeting of churchmen are 
convened for a particular purpose. The Archdeacon comes in 
the name of the Bishop and the clergy of that district, and 
informs these persons of whom he has the spiritual guidance, 
and that especially “if acting for the Bishop, and that although 
the end proposed is very laudable, yet the means are irregular, 
and advises them upon that and other grounds, to recede from 
their design. And this is construed to be a breach of the 
peace, while such attempts are no breach of the peace of the 
church, forsooth! O ye blind guides who strain at a gnat, 
but swallow a camel. 

We shall endeavour, in a future number, to shew the futility 
of the other arguments used in this pamphlet, and_particu- 
larly the artful finessse which pervades the whole, very little 


to the credit of the cause or the author. 
(To be continued.) 


LETT IEY O08 


The Monthly Gazette of Health; or Popular, Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Philosophical Journal. Edited by Dr. 
Richard Reece. Vol. I]. Pp.340. Sherwood and Co. London. 
1817. 

















WE with much pleasure take up the second volume of this 


useful and interesting werk ; and express the gratification we 
have experienced, in observing that the estimation in which it 
is generally held, has been that which a work dictated by such 
liberal and truly philosophical intentions, has merited. 

The motives of the Editors, in the publication of it, are 
sufficiently evident, in their strenuous and unremitting exer- 
tiops, to communicate to general society, the most important 
acquirements and improvements in a branch of knowledge, so 
interesting to human nature; but which, from the mystic 
characters and technical terms, in which books on. medical 
science are generally written, and the interested motives of 
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the authors of them, has hitherto been so much concealed 
from persons, in other respects of extensive acquirements in 
general knowledge : to use the words of the icditors,— 


“ They are desirous to divest the science of all mystery, and 
thereby to convince the public that it is brought to such a degree of 
perfection as to render disguise unnecessary.” 


The sentiments of philanthropy by which this work ts dic- 
tated, are evident throughout the whole of it. Persons suf- 
fering from the most afHicting evils consequent on humanity, 
are taught that relief may be obtained, without either ruining 
their fortunes by the expense attending the advice of the 
generality of practitioners of medicine of the present day ; 
or experiencing the dreadful consequences resulting from their 
being led astray by the bold and insinuating charlatan. 

The observation of the late very eminent Bishop of Landaff, 
on the Medical Guide of Dr. Reece, ‘* that it should be in 
the library of every gentleman in the kingdom,” may, with 
great truth and propriety, be applied to the Gazette of Health. 

We in a former number gave a brief account of the first 
volume, and expressed our opinion on the importance of the 
matter it contained; the contents of the second, are not less 
deserving of attention. A regular analysis would far excced 
the limits to which our observations must necessarily be con- 
fined ; and from the multitude of information contained in it, 
any detached transcriptions can give but a very inadequate idea 
of the value of it. We shall, therefore, confine our observa- 
tions to a general consideration of the merit of this work. 

The prevention of diseases is of not less importance than 
the remedying of them where actually existing; and should 
equally engage the attention, and call forth the exertions of 
the philanthropic physician : this is au object which has been 
much attended to by the Editors of the Gazette of Health: 
the examination of most of the usual articles of food, with 
comments on their qualities ; and the numerous insertions of 
improvements in this respect, form a very conspicuous part of 
this work, Dietetic medicine is beginning to meet with that 
attention from enlightened modern physicians, which its 
importance so much demands. 

The consideration of newly-proposed remedies, forms 
another conspicuous part of it; many important facts relative 
to which are brought forward, obtained from the most eminent 
practitioners in all parts of Europe. Too many persons have 
‘allen victims to the confident assertions of the efficacy of 
medicines, deduced from the biassed practice of a few indi- 
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viduals ; too many men, and those of public fame, to use the 
words of the Editors,— 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 





** Being men of narrow minds, who take narrow views of 
diseases, and so obstinately do they adhere to their own opinions, 
that they attribute unfavourable results to some obscure cause or 
state of the constitution, which no remedy could correct. They take 
up a theory, and ¢o it all facts are made to bind.” 


How many uufortunate creatures have suffered the time and 
only means by which relief could be obtained, to pass by; 
from their depending on the efficacy of licuta in the cure of 
cancer. This recalls our attention to a remarkable case, (p, 
421,) in which the operation of removing the breast was per- 
formed with success, by the Editor of the Gazette of Health, 
under circumstances in which the patient is generally left to 
die in the most deplorable state of misery. The surgeon, 
who, in any case avoids resorting to the only means of relief, 
because the success of those means is doubtful, who fears the 
blame that may be attached to him in case of failure, is not 
fit to practise the profession. 

We quote the following as additional testimonies to those 
formerly adduced, of the good effects of friction. 


‘* Since the publication of our last number, we have met with e 
medical gentleman, who, by rubbing his eyes, (the eye-lids being 
closed,) with apiece of polished wood, similar to the end of the 
handle of the hammer, succeeded in effecting the complete absorption 
of two cataracts ; and at the age of 73, he is able to read small 
print, after having been blind three years. We have also met with 
cases of gout and rheumatism, in which this system of friction and 
percussion has completely succeeded in removing every local symptom 
in a few days.” | 


From a paragraph on diabetes, we extract the following: 
convinced of the truth and novelty of the reasoning. 


‘« The saccharine quality in the urine of diabetic patients is only 
sugar in taste. Nor is this the only production of the human body 
that possesses this property: diseased mucus from the bronchial 
ramifications, and even healthy pus, being equally sweet, and as 
much entitled to the name of sugar, as the article which has been 
detected in the urine of diabetic patients. This supposed sugar of 
diabetic patients is purely animal, and goes through the same process 
as other animal matter, as putrefaction, yielding ammonia, Xc. 
Neither alcohol nor yinegar can be procured from it, as from vege 
table sugar. The cause of diabetes is to be referred to a morbid con- 
dition of the skin, in consequence of which perspiration is checked, 
and the action of the kidnies is increased to carry off the excess # 
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serum or water from the blood ; and if this increased action was not 
to take place, dropsy would ensue. This increased action, sooner or 
jater, produces diseased structure; and it is not till this morbid 
structure has taken place that the urine becomes sweet. In all the 
cases of diabetes we have met with, the patients were not affected 
with one symptom of indigestion, till the general health had been 
greatly reduced by the disease.” 


We with much regret notice the authentic reports of the 
failure of vaccine innoculation, in preventing the small-pox : 
the ardour with which the new discovery was hailed, and the 
neglect and contempt of every testimony, tending to contro- 
vert the efficacy of it, cannot surprize us, when we reflect 
on the avidity with which the science of craniology has been 
embraced, by some of the most popularly distinguished medical 
professors of the present day. 

We have been much pleased with the biographical sketches, 
and examination of the doctrines, of the modern physicians 
who have, in their day, led the public opinion: we hope to see 
this subject continued. 

No circumstance has of late occurred, which has excited 
more attention from the public in general, on enquiry among 
medical men, than the death of the late Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. ‘The mystery in which that occurreuce was enveloped, 
and the ambiguous terms in which the official account of it was 
published, tended much to call forth public enquiry as to the 
cause of that event. ‘The silence of those persons necessarily 
best qualified to satisfy this general anxiety, prompted many 
persons to publish what information they had been able to 
obtain relative to it; but the only unbiassed and satisfactory 
account which we have seen, is that contained in the Gazette 
of Health; it leaves little to be desired on that Subject, and 
has principally directed the public opinion now so generally 
entertained with respect to that eveni. 

We cannot conclude this article without earnestly recom- 
mending the work to the attention of families, the clergy, and 
to every class of the medical profession. 

LL TN TE RS FL TL TT 
MiSCELLANIES. : 








Select. Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G., I. 
Huntingford. D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford, 


LETTER XXIII. 


My Lorp, 
Tue divine honour paid to our Saviour has often been charged with 
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the guilt of Idolatry, yet Jesus Christ himself says that be honours 
the Father, by claiming homage and worship: so that his own autho- 
rity affords the fullest refutation of such a charge. If it were 
any think like Idolatry to ascribe worship to him to whom all 
things in heaven and earth are commanded to bow the knee, the pri- 
mitive church along with the Apostles and the Scripture itself must 
be included in the guilt. Jt isa command of God, repeated by our 
Saviour, Though shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. Yet these very Scriptures command all the Angels of God 
to worship Christ. They say, at the name of Jesus every knee in heaven 
and in earth should low. They command all men to honour the 
Son, even as they honour the Father. The whole’host of heaven worship 
him, that sitteth upon the throne, and the lamb for ever and ever. Hete 
then, My Lord, is the source of the Church of England’s Idolatry, it 
comes from the Scripture, every part of which it is found io pervade, 
‘It hath been the ctistom of the Church of Christ, says the judicious 
Hooker, to end sometimes prayers, and sermons aiways, with words of 
glory, wherein, as long as the Blessed Trinity had due honour, and till 
Arianism had made it a great matter of sharpness and subtility of wit, 
to be a sound believing Christian ; men were not curious what sylla- 
bles or particles of speech they used.* Proofs by way. of argument 
might be multiplied, but enough has been said to shew the practice of 
antiquity. And surely the opinions of the primitive Church ought to 
have great weight ; because antiquity carries with it the test of expe- 
rience, from which it is never safe to depart. 

When Arius cherished and broached opinions denying the divinity 
of our Saviour, the most violent animosities sprung up, which conii- 
nued for many ages, and the Church was torn with divisions and dis- 
putes. The Church of England has done wisely in binding the 
ministers of her community to a professed declaration and uniformity 
of opinion, and in resisting every attempt torelax the points of doc- 
trine in her creeds and articles. This observation may be supported 
by the words of Hooker, who says, ‘the Church hath authority to 
establish that for an order at one time, which at another time it may 
abolish, avd in both do well: but that which in doctrine the Church 
doth now deliver rightly as truth, no man will say that it may here- 
after recall, and as rightly avouch the contrary. Laws touching matte! 
of order are changeable, by the power of the Church ; Articles con- 
cerning Doctrines are not so. We read often in.the writings of Ca 
tholick and Holy men touching matters of Doctrine. This we Lelieve, 
this we hold, this the Prophets and Evangelists have declared, this the 
Apostles have delivered, this Martyr's have sealed with their Llood, and 
confessed in the midst of torments, to this we cleave as to the anchor of 
our souls ; against this, though an angel from heaven should preach 
unto us, we would not believe.’’t 

When learning revived at the reformation, the fear of being ay 
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longer controuled by human authority, led men to throw off all regard 
for the authority of the Church: an error and mischief which cannot 
be expressed better than in the sober words of the Ecclesiastical Polity: 
“ Qur dislike of them by whom too much heretofore hath been attri- 
buted unto the Church is grown to an error on the contrary hand; so 
that now from the Church of Ged too much is derogated. By which 
removal of one extremity with another, the world seeking to procure 
a remedy, hath purchased a mere exchange of the evil which before 
was felt. Suppose we that the sacred word of God can at their hands 
receive due honour, by whose incitement the Holy Ordinances of the 
Church endure every where open contempt ? No, it is not possible 
they should observe as they ought the one, who from the other with- 
draw unnecessarily their own or their brethren’s obedience.’* If they 
bid us search the Scriptures, and not rely upon human formularies for 
authority in points of Doctrine, we can safely reply that we have 
searched the Scriptures, and found our Church's Doctrines there, and 
again that we find the express image of the Scriptures reflected from 
the doctrines of the Church. Nor can the Church be charged with 
placing the authority of Scriptare below its proper level, while she ad- 
heres to the practice of primitive antiquity, and reads toher congregations 
the pure word itself. ‘* For reading doth convey to the mind that 
trath, without addition cr diminution, which Scripture hath 
derived from the Holy Spirit.’ The faith of men can never be so 
sound as when they learn it from the Church, where they draw it 
not from the lips and expositions of erring mortals like themselves, 
but from hearing the oracles of the living God. If any other test of 
faith and opinions than a written one were required, very few men 
would probably agree, and they might call the wanderings of their 
fancy Divine inspirations, and create utter confusion in the Church of 
God, under a pretence ef being led, taught, and guided by his Spirit. 
On the other hand, those who laid claim to more sobriety of judg- 
ment or learning undcr the pretext of establishing their faith upon the 
surer ground of critical research, would be setting up a standard of 
truth no less equivocal than the mou.t extravagant pretensions to spi- 
ritual revelations, In both cases, opinens and faith would equally 
depend upon the fancies or judgment of men. But in following anti- 
quity we take the safer guide ; for drawing her knowledge nearer the 
fountain: he sd, it would be less liable to be infected with the peliutions 
Which the stream would naturally gather in its course. Time, indeed, 
May occasion the advancement of many atts and sc.ences, but 
religion it cannot improve. For religion must coniinve the same 
a when it came immediately from the Almighty to those who 
have recorded it in the sacred Volume. The doctrines which 
ascribe divi.e bonour and worship to Jesus Christ, can never 
change ; Angels called the homage which they paid to him, glory to 
Gid on high. And if words have any meamng, the salvation 





* Kclesiast. Polit. B 5. Sect. 8. 
¢ Ibid, Sect. 29. 
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asciibed to the lamb of God is nothing less than a song of thanksgiving 
to the Supreme Being, The immutability of the doctrines of the 
Church is finely stated by St. Paul : Hesays, Léemember them who have 


spoken to you theuvrd of God, whose faith follow, considering the end of 


thetr conversation, Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to- -day, and for 
ever, ‘Lhe doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity appears so obvious in every 
part of the New Testament, that he who runs may read it. Yet, in 
the words of Chrysostom, ‘‘ An evil heait of unbelief is so rash, 
and void of shame, that whenit ought to sink into confusion, it is most 
wildly exasperated. Which was the case with the Jews, which ought 
to have felt compunction at eveiy word uttered by our blessed Lord, 
secing the astonishing freedom of bis speech, and the awful conse- 


quences of all he said. But thet infatoation, which hardens the heart, 


blinds the spiri.val eye. oaey gave him the name of Demon and 
Samaritan, foolishly asc: bin z tLe 2 sublimity of his doctrine to the effects 
of madoess, Yet to whom sail madness properly be ascribed ? To 
him who honours God, or to those who reproach the person that pays 
to him that due honoar, 
‘* Fullof meekness and mercy, Jesus Christ himself gives the answer : 

I have not a devil, but I honour him that sent me. When it was neces- 
sary to check their excessive pride, and to reprove them for boasting of 
their descent from Abraham, he was justly severe. But when he was 
himself despised and rejected of men, be bore it with patience. Thus 
for instance, when the Jews said, we have God, and we have Abraham 
for our Father ; ne rebuked them sharply ; but when they charged him 
with having a devil, he did nothing more than vindicate himself from 
the charge ; giving us a lesson how we must assert the honour of God, 
though we are allowed to be regardless of our ows. His words are 
there, 1 seek not my own glory, but only say this, to shew you the folly 
o calling God your Father, while you harbour evil thoughts id your 
hearts ; “I bave said this to maintain the honour of his name, and for 
that I incur reproach. This personal wrong makes no impression upon 
hin; for he says, J seek not my own glory. Forbearing therefore to 
punish, he urges thei to that condyct, by which they will not only 
avoid puvishinent, but obtain everlasting life. By the declaration, 
Verily, verily, [ say unto you, if any one keep my word, he shall never 
see death, he maintains the necessity not only of faith, but of pure 
life ; And what he here calls, never seeing death, he had before couched 
in the promise of having eternal life. Atthe same time he conveys a 
strong assurance that itis impossible fox them to do him any harm. 
For if the person keeping his word shall never die, much more 1s 
he himself beyond the power of death, The consciousness of this 
stung them to the quick, and made them reply : Now we know that 
thou hast a devil, Alraham died, and the prophets died, even those who 
heard the word immediately from God iimself* There is a great 


~~ i 








* The objections of the Jews are not unlike those still made to the 
peculiar doctrines cf Christianity, ‘To any objection arising out of 'f: 
mysteries, Bishop Butler has given a full and satisfactory answer. 
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difference bet ween a serious desire of information, and inquisitive curio- 
sity : The one is accompanied with diffidence and humility, the other 
with a degree of presumption aud pride. The woman of Samaria 
asked Jesus, if he were greater than their Father Jacob, but she did it 
with becoming respect : while a question nearly of the same kind was 
put by the Jews with all the marks of perverseness and unbelief, To 
this Jesus Christ makes a reply, ‘‘ when you shall see the son of man 
exalted, you will confess that he is greater than Abraham.’ And ob- 
serve the prudence and wisdom of his conduct. In the first place, cut- 
ting short their boasted dependance upon their descent from Abraham, 
he shews himself to be greater even than Abraham, and the prophets 
themselves with whom they often compared him, in calling him a pro- 
phet.* He had before declared bis power of raising the dead, but in 
saying that any one believing in him shal] never see death, he makes a 
promise of greater import still. And this exasperated his enemies 
more, so that they said to him, by way of reproach, whom dost thou 
make thyself ? To which he answered, if [ glorify myself, my glory is 
nothing . 

" Gaon this passage, cavillers say, that he did not directly affirm that 
he was greater than Abraham, bat only gave an obscure intimation of 
his superiority to him. What, then, is his glory nothing ? It is cer- 
tainly nothing in their eyes : but this betrays thcir ignorance of God in 
disparaging and rejecting him, who came vested with power todo 
every thing for the glory of his name. iin . 

‘‘ Contrasting their conduct with that of Abraham, Jesus Christ says, 
your Father Abraham rejoiced to see my day : and he saw tt and was 
glad. So that their grieving at what he rejoiced proves them to be 
entire strangers to him. By day, in this place, he means to signify the 
day of his cross and suffering, which was prefigured by the offering of 
the ram, and of Isaac” He shews that he goes not involuntarily to his 
suffering, since he commends Abraham, who rejciced in foreseeing 
the day of his cross. For this was the salvation of the world. And if 
we should consider, why he did not say, ‘ Before Abraham was, I was ; 
but I am :’ we may observe that, as the Father had spoken of himself 
in the peculiar phrase of J am, our Saviour here appropriates it for 





thewing that the same mystery attends even the most ordinary ways of 
providence, by which we are supplied with all the benefits of life. 
“ The constitution of the world, he says, and God's natural govern- 
ment over it, is all mystery, as much as the Christian Dispensation. 
Yet under the first, he has given men all things pertaining to life ; and 
under the other, all things pertaining unto godliness. And it may be 
added, that there is nothing hard to be accounted for in any of the 
common precepts of Christianity : though if there were, surely a divine 
command is abundantly sufficient to lay us under the strongest obli- 
gations to obedience.’ Analogy, Part 2nd, Chap. 5. 

* The conduct of Jesus Christ shews the doctrise of his Divinity 
i) be the corner stone of religion : for all titles of respect short of this 
he rejects as unworthy of him. 
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his own name, as most expressive of a being, neither subject to the 
commencement nor continuance of time. This his enemies thought 
an approach to blasphemy. If they could not bear his comparing 
bimself with Pleo an emulation much lower than that of asserting 
his equality with the Father, it was prudent after asserting that 
equality to avoid their immediate rage. Therefore, having fulfilled 
his office, and sufficiently made known his doctrine, he went out ot 
the Temple, and curing the blind, gave proof by his actions, that he 
had claimed nothing more than his due, when he said, Lefore 
Abraham was, Tam. But if an objection should be made, and the 
question put, why then did he not destroy their power? For that 
would have brought them to belief. Even such a miracle as this 
would have failed : for he had wrought innumerable others without 
effect. There is nothing more invincible than the hardness of an 
obstinate heart: on which even signs and miracles can make no 
impression or change. Pharaoh receiving ten thousand admonitions, 
could only be brought to a sober mind under the immediate stroke of 
affliction: and even to the very last he remained the same, pursuing 
those whom he was compelled to release. St: Paul repeatedly urges 
the danger of being hardened through the deceitfulness of sin. For 
as the pillars of the body inay decay, and its strength and perception 
be reduced to nothing, the soul too may lose its vigour and become 
dead to every feeling and desire of holiness: it may remain unaffected 
either by the hope of good, or the fear of evil. Wherefore I beseech 
you, let us do every thing, while we have the hopes of salvation, 
while we have the power to turn to God. For if hope is once 
relinquished, and the helm abandoned, the vessel must drive with the 
fury of the storm. In such a case the eyes of men are blinded. 
they bid defiance to God, and see not the gulph that will swailow 
them up: so powerful is the infatuation of prejudice and unbelief. 
Chrysost. Vol. If. Pp. 344348. Paris Edit. 1633. 

In the preceding arguments, my Lord, Chrysostom has fully 
examined the sources of unbelief, especially that which immediately 
affects the honour and divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
All the causes of infidelity are found to originate in the corruption of 
the heart, which prompts the tongue to say, ‘“* We will not bave 
this man to reign over us.” It was the same heart of unbelief that 
made Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, rebel against the authority of 
Moses and Aaron, and carry the fire upon their unhallowed censors (0 
the altar of the Lord. And in all ages it has been the same ungo- 
vernable spirit that has impelled infatuated men to r sist the authority 
and doctrines of the church. Any heresy that has been broached 
may generally be traced to some overbearing conceit ip its inventor, 
who has courted notoriety by novelty. and thought himself above 
the rules and Cecorum of centroul. Ambition in all its varieties has 


always a sure road to distinction by raising up some new sect of Dey 
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the beaten track can not afford. It is only a common round of duty, 
without the advantage of show or notice, to move quietly in the 
ranks of the church, and to serve soberly under the banners of Jesus 
Christ. When the secret springs of action in such Jeaders and their 
followers can be developed, the motives thus assigned, will, for the 
most part, appear to be true. Bat the misfortune is, the discovery 
may be made too late, and the evil, that might have been suppressed 
in an early state, may have spread its fibres too far, and taken root 
too deeply in the soil, to be easily removed. Yet still under every 
discouragement, our hope shall not be cast away, nor our labours 
abandoned, but the true church shall continually have our fervent 
prayers and wishes, that her scattered children may be brought 
home to her bosom, and find rest with the Shepherd and Bishop of 
their souls. 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
A. C. CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, December 1, 1817. 
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ON THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


Olservations on abstracts from the Travels of Ali Bey, and Rolert 
Adams, in the Journal of Science and the Arts. Vol. I. No. Il. 
Page 264. Edited at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
SIR, 

Ix the discussion on Aly Bey’s Travels, in the Journal of Science 
and the Arts, above mentioned, p. 270, are the following words :— 

‘* Aly Bey has added, in a separate chapter, all the information he 
‘received, respecting a Mediterranean Sea, from a merchant of 
“ Morocco, of the name of Sid: Matte Buhlal, who had resided 
‘many years at Lombuctoo, and in other countries of Sudan or 
Nigritia, the most material of which was, that Tombut is a large 
town, very trading, and inhabited by Moors and Negroes, and 
was at the same distance fromthe Nile Abid, (or Nile of the 
Negroes, or Niger,) as Fez is from Wed-Sebu, that is to say, 
about three hundred English miles.” 
As this passage is quoted from Ali Bey, by the first literary Society 
of Great Britain, and is, therefore, calculated to create adoubt of 
the accuracy of what I have said, respecting the distance of the Nile 
El Abeede from Timbuctoo, ii the enlarged editions of my account 
of Marocco, &c. page 297, I consider it a duty which I owe tomy 
country and to myself, not tolet this sentence pass through the press 
without submitting to the public, through the same medium of 
ntelligence, my observations on the subject. 
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Sidi Malte Buhial is a native of Fas, the mame is properly 
Sidi El Matie Bé Hellal ; this gentieman is one out of twenty 
authorities from whom I derived the information recorded in my 
account of Marocco, respecting ‘limbuctco and the interior of Africa ; 
his whole family, which is respectable and numerous, are amon 
the first Timbuctoo merchants that have their establishments at Fas ; 
I should, however, add, that among the many aothorities from 
whom I derived my information relative to Timbuctoo, there were 
two Masselmen in particular; merchants of respectability and 
intelligence, who came from Timbuctoo to Sant a Cruz, soon after 
Topened that port to Dutch commerce, in the capacity of agent of 
Holland, by order of the then Emperor of Marocco, Muley Yexzi, 
brother and predecessor of the present Emperor Soliman ; these two 
gentlemen had resided at Timbuctoo, and io other parts of Sudan, 
fifteen years, trading during the whole of that period with Darbeyta, 
on the coast of the Red Sea, with Jinnie, Houssa, Wan-ara, 
Cashna, and other countries of the interior, from whom, and trom 
others, equally intelligent and credibl>, I procured my ivformation 
respecting the Mediterranean Sea in the interwur of Africa, called 
El Bahar Sudan, i.e. the Sea of Sudan, situated fitteen days journey 
east of Timbuctoo. These two Musselmen merchants had amassed 
considerable fortunes at Timbuctoo, and were on their journey to Fas, 
their native place ; but in consequence of a civil war at that time 
raging throughout West Barbary, particularly in the province of 
Haha, through which it was indispensable that they should pass, on 
their way to Fas, they sojourned with me two months, after which 
they departed for Fas with a caravan. 

These intelligent Moors gave me much information respecting 
Timbuctoo, and the interior countries where they bad resided ; they 
sold me many articles of Sudanic manufacture, amoug which were 
three pieces of fine cotton cloth, manufactured at Timbuctoo, aud 
some ornaments of pure geld in or molu, of exquisite workmanship, of 
the manufacture of Jinnie ; one of these pieces of Timbuctoo manv- 
facture, of cotton interwoven withsilk, of a square blue and white 
pattern, dyed with zndigo of Timluctoo, I had the honour to present 
to the British Museum, in April, 1796,* where it is now deposited. 

] have been Jed into this digiession from certain insinuations that 
have beent insidiously propagated, reflecting on the accuracy of my 
statements respecting the interior of Africa, and I] must add, that I 
always have felt, and still feel confident, that in proportion as we 
shall become more acquainted with the interior of this unexplored 





* This piece of cloth, about two yards wide and five Jong, I bad 
the honour of offering to Sir Joseph Banks, who declined receiving it: 
but at the same time suggested that it was a manufacture deserving © 
public notice, and would be considered un acceptable present by the 
British Museum. 

+ See my letter to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, for 
March, 1817, page }25 
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continent, my account wili be so much the more authenticated ; my 
confidence in this opinion, (however dogmatic! it may appear.) is 
tounded on the original and intelligent sources of 9 y information, on 
a long residence and general acquaintance with all the principal 
inhabitants of West Barbary, whose connections lay in Sudan, and at 
Timbuctoo, in a competent knowledge and practical acquaintance 
with the languages of North Africa, and a consequent ability to 
discriminate the accuracy of the sources of my intelligence. This 
being premised, I now proceed to offer to the public my animadversions 
on the above quotation from the Journal of Science and the Arts. 

I have actually crossed the Wed Selu, or the River Sebu, alluded to 
in the above quotation, which passes throuvh the Kereber Kabyl of 
Zimure Shelleh ; 1 have crossed the same river several times at the 
city of Meqguinez, and also at Meheduma, where it enters the Atlantic 
Ocean, in lat. 34° 15’ north, and from this experimental knowledge of 
the course of that river, I can affirm, with confidence. that it is not in- 
accurately laid down in my map of West Barbary, facing page first 
of my account of Marocco, &c. and that it is not 300 English miles 
from Fas, but only six English miles from that city. I can also assert 
from incontestible testimony, that Tombut, or Timbuctoo, is not* 
300 miles from the Nile El Abeede, but only about twelve English 
miles from that stream, the latter being south of the town. Respect- 
ing the following passage in the above quoted Journal of Science and 
the Arts, p 272. 

‘¢ This river contains the fierce animals called Txemsah, which 
‘* devour men.” 

I shall only observe that Tzemsah, is the word in the African Arabic, 
which denominates the crocodile ; farther on in the same page we 
have the words,— 

‘* We must suppose that the Joliba makes at this spot a strange 
‘* winding, which gives to the inhabitants of Marocco the opinion 
‘* they express.” 

This supposed winding is actually asserted to exist, and is denomi- 
nated by the Arabs,¢ El Kose Nile, i.e. the arch or curve of the 
Nile, and is situated between the cities of Timbuctoo and Jinnie. 

I should here adduce some further testimony respecting tlie course 
of the Nile E] Abeede ; but as the quotation from Aly Bey in the 
above Journal of Scienceand the Arts, page 271, asserts it to be 
towards the east, and again, in page 272, declares it to be towards 
the west, such incoherence, I presume, requires no confutation. 
{ consider that it originates from Moorish inaccuracy. 

The La Mar Zarak of Adams, if any such river exists, mav bea 
corruption of Sagea el Humra, i e.the Red Stream, a river in the 
southern confines of Sahara, nearly in the same longitude with 
Timbuctoo. This riverthe late Emperor of Marocco, Muley Yezzid, 
announced as the southern boundary of his dominions ; but trom the 





* Vide Jackson's enlarged Account of Marocco, &c. p 297. 
t Idem, note, p. 305. 
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accounts which I have had of it, it was not of that magnitude which 
Adams ascribes to the Mar Zarak, nor was it precisely in the neigh. 
bourhood of Timbuctoo, when I was a resident in South Barbary : 
rivers, however, which pass through sandy or desert districts, often 
change their courses in the space of twenty-four hours, by the 
drifting of the moving sands impelled by the wind ; instances of 
which | have myself often witnessed. 

If this river proceeded from the Deserts, it might have had the 
name of El Bahar Sahara, i.e. the river of Sahara, the word 
La Mar, isa lingua franca, or corrupt Spanish word, signifying the 
sea, and might have been used to this poor sailor by a native to make 
it the more intelligible to him. Many Spanish words baving crept 
into the Arabic vocabulary, and are occasionally used by those 
Africans who have had intercourse with Europeans. 

The next passage for animadversion is as follows ;— 

‘“* The state in which he represented Tombuctoo, and its bein 
the residence of 4 Negro Sovereign, instead of a Musselman.” 

The state in which he has represented Timbuctoo, is, J think, 
extremely inaccurate, and being a slave, it is more than probable 
that he was placed in a Fondaque,* or Caravansera, belonging to 
the King, which fe mistook for his palace ; bur that his narrative 
should be deemed inaccurate, because be has described the town of 
Timbuctoo to be under the Sovereignty of a Negro Prince, is to me 
incomprehensible. 

The various sources of information that I have investigated, 
uniformly declare that Sovereign to be a Negro, and that his name 
in the year 1800, was Woolo. This account, it appears. is confirmed 
by ADAMS, who says, Woolo was King of Timbuctoo, in 1810, 
and that he was then old and grey-headed. Some years after the 
above period, Riley's Narrative, epitomised in Leyden’s Discoveries 
and Travels in Africa, Vol I. Speaking of the King of Timtuctoo, 
says, this Sovereign is a very large, old, grey-headed, lack man, 
called Shegar, which means Sultan. This, Lowever, I must observe 
is a misinterpretation of the word Shegar, which is an African 
Arabic word, and signifies. red or carotty, andis a word applicable 
to his physignomy ; but certainly not to his rank, Alo Shegar, a 
carotty or red Negro. If these two testimonies since 1800, be 
correct, then the anachronism of «hich | am accused in the New 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, (title Africa,) 
misapplied. 

Many of this King’s civil officers, however, in 1800, were 
Mooselmen ; but the military were altogether Negroes. 

However fervent the zeal of Mohammedanism may be at Tim- 
buctoo, itis net, 1 imagine, sufficient to convert the Negroes, who 
have not the best opinion of the Mohammedan tenets. The Negroes, 
however, are disposed to abjure idolatry for any other form of religion 
that they can be persuaded to think preferable, or that holds out a 





* Vide Jackson's enlarged Account of Marocco, &c, p. 298. 
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better prospect ; a convincing proof of which has been seen by the 
readiness of the Africans of Congo and Angola, to renounce their 
idolatry for the christian faith, by the conversion of thousands to 
that faith by the indefatigable zeal of the Catholic Missioneries, 
when the Portuguese first discovered those countries, and which, if 
the Sovereign of Portugal had persevered with that lendable zeal with 
which he began to promote the conversion of the Africans, the 
inhabitants of those extensive and populous countiies might, at this 
day, have been altogether members of the christian church! ! 
Iam, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
JAMES G. JACKSON. 
Circus, America Square, Dec. 19, 1817. 





ON THE TRANSMISSION OF “ SIN” FROM ADAM. 
To the Editor of the Antijacotin Review. 
SIR, 

[r is in religious pursuits, as in other studies, if first principles are 
not suitably adjusted, error and misapprehension are the unavoidable 
consequences. The practice of vilifying human nature, God's work- 
manship !—-of depreciating its character, and of representing it as 
the source and origin of ‘ sin,” meaning depravity, from within itself 
and by its own construction, is an affront to the author of our being, 
a wicked calumny on his goodness and kind providence, the very 
appearance of maintaining which ought to be well considered by 
every one who professes to understand what the doctrines of cbris- 
tianity properly inculcate. No authority of Scripture, nor any 
expressions in our church articles, require such an acknowledgment, 
and the doctrine of ‘* original sin’’ may be weil understood and 
reasonably admitted, without being put on such a footing, or being 
carried to such an extreme. Perhaps it may be useful to your readers, 
laymen as well as clerical, if the subject be thus set before them. 

If any “natural corruption” or ‘* moral depravity” be trans- 
mitted, from father to son successively, in our descent from Adam, 
which is the thing supposed, it must be effected through the medium 
and conveyance either of our mental or coporeal powers—the sou/s of 
men or their Lodies. By no means whatever can we conceive our- 
selves to be connected with Adam, now, naturally and personally, 
but by these. It the soul be supposed the vehicle of * sin" tous, 
the matter will stand thus. Considering that to be an emanation of 
God's spirit in each human being, as it is described to have been at 
frst in Adam, (Gen. ii,7,) we may with confidence affirm, that 
‘uch a soul never can be charged with a power or meaus to commu- 
hicate ‘' sin,” or evil of any kind. If then we consider-our souls 
to descend to us by generation and derivation like our bodies, they 
Must needs be held material ; in order to be capable of such a limi- 
lation, appropriation, and transmission: which, I presume, will not 
be contended for. Therefore, no “sin,” under these circumstances, 
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can be contempliied as transmitted. [am not aware of any othe; 
view in which the soul can be considered in reference to this subject, 
unless it be that exploded notion of a traduction, or metempsychosis, 
which seems to be alluded to in the instance of the man who was 
born blind, (John ix. 2,) in which case a resurrection of the same 
person becomes impossible. This, I imagine, will be as little pleaded 
for. The conveyance, therefore, of ‘‘ sin,” or of depravity to 
mankind by descent from Adam, through the medium or conveyance 
of this part of our nature, meaning the soul, seems to be clearly out 
of the question. 

If then our Zodves are to be held the vehicles of this corruption, in 
consequence of some morbific or deleterious property inherent in 
them, as the effect of the forbicden fruit, (as some have supposed,) 
soas that ‘‘ sin,” after the manner of a disease, should be thus pro- - 
duced and perpetuated from parent to child ;—first, there is no autho: 
rity in Scripture tor such a supposition: and every thing that favou; 
it may easily receive a very different explanation. Secondly. ‘* Sin,” 
under such circumstances, would not be sin at all ; but a mere process 
of nature, which can never produce sta; more than any common 
malady and distemper can be called by that name. 

If ‘* sin’ be said to come upon us, in consequence of the offence 
of Adam, asa general charge, or imputation on human nature—this 
is very trae; but not primitively so, or as intimating the personal 
criminality of individuals, No one can be sinful by the offence of 
another ; however he may be /egally or judicial/y included under the 
same sentence. 

If then it be asked, whence cometh our ‘‘ sin” to us, let St. 
James supply the answer, (i. 14,) from ‘* our own lusts.” Every 
gift we receive from God, in the form wherein he gives it, is good 
and perfect, (17.) 

aca doors ayaln, xaos mey Duienjace TeAgiov, 
Ect’, 270 Tuy Pwtwy mareos xataPasvor avwBer, 
and if it is spoiled, it is spoiled Ly ourselves. 

The expression in our church article is accurate: that by our 
nature ‘* we are inclined to evil ;"’ but the being inclined, or having 
some propensity or dias, is not the same as the being actually evil; 
nor is this ‘‘ inclination ” ever spoken of as zrresistitle, or of necessity, 
so acting upon us as to produce ‘‘ sin.” And if we are “ very far 
gone’’ from righteousness, which is certainly true, the faule is that 
of ourselves alone. 

The nature of man by the fall of Adam, became, and, therefore, 
is properly spoken of as being ‘‘ corrupt:” that is, perhaps, more 
accurately, “ corrupted: in the trae meaning of that Latin word, 
which has brought it into use among modern divines : implying, ble-. 
mished, marred, tarnished, injured, weakened; having the Holy 
Spirit in less abundance ; its reason less perfect ; its self-dominion 
less complete, &c. and, therefore, in some sense, rendered worse, 
than when first created: but sinful, or criminal, it can never be by 
any operation that is merely natural, and not connected with previous 
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prohibition, Knowledge, and volition. Whatever nature may be so 
considered, and as such is liable to reprobation, can be only a secon- 
dary nature of our own formation. The distinctton, however, is an 
important one, and should be carefully attended to; because the 
Calvinist attributes sin to our true natnie; explaining the being 
“boro insin” by being born in guz/t; and imagining the divine 
‘wrath’ to exist, where it cannot possibly be admitied, under any 
appeal to truth and reason. 

The maintaining of this tenet, or that the soul is guiliy, and 
liable to God's displeasure by derivation of “sin” .roin Adam, 
constitutes the very essence of that erroneous system: and, however 
followed up, modified, palliated, and adapted by any subsequent 
application to the christian scheme, is, in strictness of reasoning, 
indefensible, and gives a wrong colour ‘and appearance to the whole 
of what is connected with it. The principle itself is essentially 
unsound, and can never be argued from asa ground of doctrine, 
where accuracy is required, and more than popular language is pre- 
tended. 

The judging of christianity by Popery, produced lately, on the 
continent, the well-known sad effects of Deism and of Atheism. 
And the occasioning of the people to judge of the same, by the false 
statements of Calvinism, may produce the like or as bad effects 
among ourselves. The gross repulsiveness of one system may lead to 
some other, perhaps less revolting, yet equally indefensible. It is 
the duty, therefore, of all to study christianity in ite real character, 
and to be aware of those false appearances, which Calvinistic exposi- 
tions have a tendency to throw over it. To vindicate many, nature as 
itis Gup’s making, from the misrepresentations often given of him 
as he makes himse/f, is the desigu of these remarks: because much 
inaccuracy is observable in sermons and other publications, from a 
want of due attention to these two separate considerations ; buman 
uature, inone sense, as formed by Gop; and human nature, in 
another sense, as formed by oursedves ; the result of education, asso- 
cialioD, opinion, habits, customs, interests, and intercourse with the 
world. This /ast may be represented to be as depraved and as corrupted 
as any one is disposed to state it; but the work of our Creator is 
totally unconcerned herein. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 

January 5,1818. D. D. 
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{This article arrived after the Protestant Advocate was composed, and 
is, therefore, inserted here. | 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS—INTRIGUES AT ROME— 


DIOCESE OF KILMORE—SEE OF ARMAGH. 


Arter the lapse of a period of three weeks, we return again with 
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‘« 4 pleased aiscrity "° to the serious consideration of the affairs of the 
Catholics of Ireland. Noihing but imperious necessity, and the 
melanchoiy duty which the cemise of the Princess CHartorry 
imposed upon the Editors of the Diurnal Press, could have pre. 
vented us from recurring to the subject almost every day of publica- 
tion, convinced as we are, that the present epoch forms a crisis, to 
which it is miost necessary, not only for all the Catholics, lay 
and ecclesiastical, to watch vigilance, but also for every Protestant 
—every Lishman, who values the liberties of his country, thoroughly 
to noderstand, 

We shail address ourselves, in the first instance, to the latter— 
many of whom seem, unaccountably, we think, to feel little interest 
in the disputes which at this moment distract the clerical orders of the 
Catholic Priesthood, as well as the laymen; and most of whom are 
altogether indifferent as to the matters in dispute between the 
Catholic people of Ireland, and the supreme head of the Catholic 
church. 

To the disputes among the Priesthood, we shall refer by and bye. 
But to the Protestants, who ground their allegiance on the principles 
of the Revolution of 1688—principles which not only recognized the 
imprescriptible right of liberty of conscience, but the immediate 
tendency ef which was to render the subject, as far as was compatible 
with his allegiance, independent of the undue influence of the 
crown, we would seriously address one observation. If the veto— 
which many of them think quite a bagatelle—were granted to the 
crown, and thatthe latter, by this means, acquired the nomination 
tothe episcopal order, what must be the effect of the second order of 
the Catholic clergy? We have seen, we have given to the public 
repeated instances of ecclesiastical tyranny,— (the word is not too 
strong,)—practised by the Prelates of the Catholic church, not only 
on the Clergymen in their own jurisdiction, but on the laity. We 
have seen clergyme repeatedly suspended, and when they demanded 
trial sent over the Alps in search of a tribunal. We have seen those 
Prelates appointing not only themselves but their successors, and 
appointing not only to parishes, but to curacies. We have seen them 
—wedo, indeed, at this moment, behold them in possession of a 
patronage much greater than that possessed by any church, ancient 
or modern ; and be it remembered,—we speak after considerable 
search'and reflection—in point of influence over the populatien of 
Ireland, infinitely greater than that which the castle with the 
treasury at its back, can comimand—in point cf value, more than is 
expended in the collection of all the reveriue of Ireland. We saw 
one of the most prominent members of this great body, excom- 
municate in glolo, we still use the phrase, the majority of his See in 
1798, and in 1700, with the Catholic Primate of all Jreland, and a 
great portion of his coafreres, willing and almost anxious to deliver 
the episcopacy to the crown by acceding to the veto. We saw this 
body, ata subsequent period, when the loud voice of the country 
commanded them to negotiate no longer with the crown, covet 
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themselves under various equivocal resolutions against the veto, and 
declaring even in favour of domestic nomination, by which they kept 
the promise tothe ear, and broke it to the hope, meaning by their 
declarations a reading, which the text, on a cursory perusal, would 
not warrant, namely, that the nomination should est as heretofore 
in theirown body. And finally, we now see the Catholic Prelates of 
[reland, endeavouring tucontinue the practice—and, indeed, in most 
instances, continuing it with success. 

We would, therefore, put -it io the Protestants of Ireland, to 
[rishmen in general of whatever denomin:tion, would it be safe, 
with a view to the preservation of their own liberties, tothe preser- 
vation of those constitutional principles on which their liberties are 
based, and by the agency of wiich they are preserved, to hand 
over such a powerfil iachine a3 that of the Catholic Priesthood of 
the country, to bis Majesi;’s Ministers? Let them pause and 
consider the consequences. If the influence of the crown has 
increased, is Incecosing, and ought to be diminished, is this the 
mode of accom:plishiug the Jatter salutary object? We forbear to 
press this point, though it is 4 most serious one indeed, and pregnant 
with the most important considerations. To Protestants—we speak 
not to bigots and hypocrites, to toad eaters or expectants, but to those 
Protestants who still profess the principles of the revolution, those 
principles for which Hampen bied in the field, and Sipney on tbe 
scaffold. We have said enough to render the internal affairs of the 
Catholics highly importait, and sufficient, we hope, to force their 
attention on the topics which we shall have to discuss in this and the 
subsequent editions of this journal—to the Catholics there is no 
occasion for apology or appeal. The subject matter of these remarks 
is their own property, it comes home to their own business and 
bosoms. 

On account cf the multifarious nature of our materials, this 
article will be rather of a miscellaneous character. ‘We shall begin 
with an account of the intrigues at Rome. We had occasion about 
a month since to mention, that Sir Joun Cox H1ippisyey had arrived 
inKome. ‘Ihe following extract of aletter is from Florence, but the 
author is a competent and intelligent man, and is fully conversant 
with his subject, as well as with all its bearings. 

About two months ago, the public will remember that we hinted 
the probability of some circumstances, given more at large in the 
following communication : 

‘* Father Gibbons, of Denmark-street, is now I understand, in 
Rome, on a mission from Doctor Troy, to settle the differences 
pending between the Catholics, the Holy See, and the English 
kovernment, about the nomination of Bishops. I could learn 
uothing more eaplicit; but to a person, who knows tbe characters of 
both, itis enough. I fear Mr. Gibbons will make things much 


Worse than Mr. Hayes left them, bad as they were then. The Rev. 


Mr Lingard, as'her of the Anglo-Saxon church, will, I believe, 
J: the person in wiiuse favour government will make its first tricl for 
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direct regal nomination in England. From what I have heard, he jis 
(o be coadjutor to Doctor Poynter, Cardinal Gonsalvi will, of course, 
instantly give effect to such a postulation from Lord Castlereagh, as 
he has done to the three royal nominations in North America. The 
last attempt, (which, however, will very soon take place,) will be 
made in Ireland, where more opposition is expected. Sir J. Hippisley 
isin Rome, and will continue for the winter, as if enough of the 
faction were not in this city already. It is in vain for the Catholics 
to be making a noise at home; the danger lies at Rome, and they 
must (Bishops, clergy, and people,) overwhelm Cardinal Litta by 
repeated letters and remonsirances from every quarter; for his 
Eininence is, in most things of importance, but particularly in this 
atfair of the veto, under the exclusive impulse of terror, now afraid of 
Gonsalvi and the English government; then again of the Cath.lics; 
shitting and changing from day to day, repenting, apologising, and re- 
lapsing into his former blunders, Jaying the blame here and there of his 
own inconsistency, so that if he abandons you to-day, he may be with 
you to-morrow ; but, for this, you must * * * * * * & 
] suspect that an opinion at present prevails in Ireland, that the 
Catholics have nothing to fear from Rome, if they be themselves 
determined not to submit to any Papal command or ordinance in 
favour of the veto, &c. This determination is well and good, but 
they are deceived by those who tell them that it is sufficient. Should 
the Pope confirm a Bishop appoiuted directly by the Prince Regent 
for an Irish Diocese, as he has already confirmed three for North 
America, and should the Catholics refuse to receive him as Bishop, | 
know not what might be the consequence; all I Know is, unless 
something be effected favourably in Rome, we shall be on the rink 
of a schism ; and between a schism and regal appointment, what is 
the difference ? Bishops and clergy must unite, and without delay, 
in one fixed plan of domestic nomination, otherwise government wil! 
get the nomination wholly out of the hands of loth; and there 
must, at every risk, be appointed an agent in Rome, otherwise 
Opposition at hume will be all in vain.” 

The intelligence in the foregoing letter is of very material import. 
lt would, if we were not embarrassed with the variety of oiher 
communications this day, demand some observations from us. We 
have been put in possession, however, of a very interesting corres- 
pondence, written with great force and freedom, on the intrigues of 
the Roman court, which may serve as a clue to the right under- 
stauding of the management in operation at this moment at the 
Vatican—but which is better, as it contains sentiments purely 
Catholic, but perfectly independent. The letters were commenced so 
early as June last, and begin with a comment on Mr. Hayess 
letter—the re-publication of which in Rome led to that gentleman's 
persecution and banishment from the capital. In the beginning of 
the letter, there are frequent references to that gentleman, and asa 
comment on the court of his Holiness, on that most memoratle 
accasion, may be taken as a most excellent specimen of how the 
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manage matters at the Vatican. It is, we repeat it, a subject of 
great interest, and as the memoir of Mr. Hayes will speedily be 
sublished, its discussion, at this particular . criod, becomes quite 
necessary. It will develope the extent of the Papal power in matters 
of ecclesiastical discipline—the interference of foreign politics in 
church affairs, in which the temporalities of the existing sovereign 
might have been implicated and involved—and, finally, the power 
which a Protestant sovereign may exercise over the conscience, and 
religious integrity of a chuich which he swears is idolatrous, 
; L: TTER 1. 

‘“ The memorandum with which you have favoured me, is doubt- 
less, perspicuous, but 1 must doubt its application to the strange 
events that every moment announces. We shall find in the course of 
avery few years, that what we have hitherto witnessed, will afford no 
siandard for inference or anticipation; in such a state of perplexity, 
we may gratify our faculties, by seeking truth, but we are almost 
deterred {rom the hope that she will find the protection which her 
presence ought to give, it becomes you and me to seek, find, and 
honour her, and with this view [ address you. 

“ The letter signed ‘ Richard Hayes,’ and dated Rome, February 1, 
1817, has concentrated a kind ot buz from underlings, as well as 
fixed the broad stare of senatorial observation. If we may judge 
from the manner of certain men, who fancy theuiselves great, 
because they happen to have a multiplicity of affairs and persons to 
manage ; it proves less accommodation in the closet than many of 
ihe strange moveables that obtain admittance through spells more 
powerful than the kind of verbal master-key recorded in the Arabian 
Tale. Tu scenes that ought to be more estimable, it may not awake 
eirmestness of inquiry, nor check by one interposition of doubt the 
hasty stalk of presumption. ‘Lhis isto be lamented, as the letter 
conta‘'ns statements that involve most important interests; the sincerity, 
honour, and dignity of those who claim or exercise the right of 
eating them ; aod, in a strictly relative e sense, the character of their 
whordinate agents, ‘* pioueers and all.” lt was natural to expect 

‘hat impartial attention to some of those considerations woud be 
contradictory to the views and instructions of some of our Journalists ; 
idthat others, whose means are lame, or whose discipline may be 
icomplete, would still be urged to swell the number of assailants, 
without rendering any effectual service inthe attack. Amongst the 
atter may be conscientiously reckoned those editors who have suffered 
eir papers to be the vehicles of a grave and amusing objection 
’sainst the bare and unceremonious mapner in which certain great 
Mames are introduced ina communication which is now before the 
World, It would be unjust to interrupt the mirth of their readers by 
“ritical adduction, nor is it necessary for me to bestow importance 

pon a childish alleganon In commen courtesy, however, 1 shall, 
doth with regard to the general siyle et tis letter, and to a kind of 
warnalia, which they have not observed, in the various names tobe 

vund in it, assure those people, that friendly and familiar corres- 
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pondence consults no privilege but itsown ; and that when, without 
borrowing inscriptions from medels, or titles from a Court Calendar, 
we name Cesar, or even Nelson, we are not guilty of Scandalum 
Magnatum. 

‘* We are bound to consider Mr. Huayes’s letter as an authentic 
document—as matter of evidence ; and its actual publication removes 
every kind of restraint in examining a production which, for my own 
part, IT can without ague or nausea behold unclogged by the jargon of 
ceremony, and moving with all the alacrity of confidence. 

« Upon the great question which is affimed to be the object of 
reciprocal communication beiween the courts of London and Rome, 
I need not at present occupy your time or my own. The case can be 
easily stated, and has been honourably submitted. ‘The hopes and 
rights of one party bave been expressed in a clear and dutiful 
manner, and diplomatic precision, affectation, cr.contiivance, has 
occasioned a collision that has produced some evidence of the views 
of the other. Mr. Hayes’s letter is of considerable importance, 
since, by materially illustrating the mode of proceeding adopted by 
three remarkably distinc: authorities with regard to an alternative 
question, over which one (at least) of those authorities can have no 
admissible jurisdiction, it facilitates, and may justify a calculation 
of the probable results of such intercourse. 

‘¢ By the above three authorities are to be understood the Holy 
See, the court of London, and the court of Rome. 

“© Itis evident that the court of Rome, or to express it more 
clearly, the Sovereign of the Roman states, cannot, from this sta- 
tion, have any disposing authority in cases of religion; for, were he 
dispossessed of those territories, his sovereignty of decision in spiri- 
tual matters would be undiminished. The Holy See, that is, the 
spiritus] authority of the Pope, as head of the Catholic church, 
would still exist ; it might be shorn cf outward splendour, but its 
essential validity cannot be impaired by mere human casualty. The 
conviction of this is not lost in Rome, and I am assured, by 
respectable and experienced friends, who have recently visited that 
city, that the above expression, ‘‘ court of Rome,” is generally 
received by ecclesiastics there with uneasiness and aversion. 

‘* Any appeal to the Pope, as Sovereign of his states, by the 
political members of another nation, would be inexpedient, useless, 
and criminal; and in common sense, common propriety, and 
common calculation, as to effect, it would not be made. On the 
other hand, it is hardly to be imagined that the discrimination, of 
self-sufficiency of a distinct and independent government would 
admit, or make any foreign and political communications in reference 
to its own administration towards those who are under its immediate 
controul. We must apply those clear and admissible principles to our 
own experience and to the evidence before us.” 

(To be continued.) 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





We are under the necessity of again bringing before our 
readers this republication of tue Rhemish ‘Vestament, .with its 
infamous notes, because, we are Informed, by our various 
correspondents in [reland, that it has been ¢ndustriously circu- 
lated among the population there, with unceasing and unusual 
activity. Hence, many look on the disayvowal by Dr. Troy, 
merely as a pious fraud, rendered necessary by the circum~ 
stances of the times. ‘This suspicion arises from the circum- 
stance, that Father Walsh being in the Bishop’s confidence, 
could not but have known his sentiments respecting these 
notes, especially as several editions have been printed, omitting 
the persecuting passages, and a late controversy on this very 
subject between Dr. Poynter and Gandolohy, with Mr. Blair 
and others, could not but be known inireland. Besides, while 
poor Coyne, a bookseller, is loaded with al! the weight of 
episcopal censure, the confidential Priest is allowed to escape 
without the slightest reprehension. Whilst the Bishop, in 
his declaration, asserts that he never before considered the notes 
of the Rhemish Testament. ‘This assertion is regarded by our 
lish friends, as casting a considerable degree of suspicion on 
the Doctor’s veracity. To us it did, indeed, appear perfectly 
incomprehensible, especially, as it was not said that he had 
never read, but that he bad never considered. We were aware 
‘careless reader, ignarus artisque pelasvse, would understand 
hot read—in—not considered, and certainly the idea struck 
Ws, that it was impossible to read such strange notes without 
onsidering. You may run over a common-place treatise 
without much thought, and opinions to which we are accus- 
‘tomed, glide through the mind unnoticed. But a strange and 
41 unusual opinion, like a false note in music, instantly rouses 
No, 236, Vol. 53, January, 1818. H hb 
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the attention, and fixes itself upon the memory. The Doctor, 
therefore, must choose between these tro, cither he never 
read these notes, so much and so long the object of controv ersy, 
or else reading them, they excited in his mind no surprize, 
being, the well known genuine, and admitted doctrines of his 
church, as a writer in Andrews’s Orthodox Journal honestly 
aserts. Besides, the Bishop in his condemnation of them, 
deals so completely in generals, that it is not easy to say what 
he has condemned. Here, again, we seem to discern prisce 
vestigia fraudis. If Dr. Troy does really, and ex animo, 
reprobate the notes objected to, he would have given more 
complete satisfaction, by condemning such opinions as they 
inculeate, specifically. He has merely cast a general censure 
over them, which may be applied to any other parts as easily 
as to those in question. Besides, the very terms he uses are 
ambiguous. Notes that are harsh and writating m expression, 
may, nevertheless, be very true. Some of them are false and 
absurd in reasoning. uery, whether false in reasoning or false 
in. themselves? _ For truth may be asserted in an_ illogical 
manner, and articles of faith absurdly illustrated. dad many 
of them as uncharitable in sentiment. What this sentimental 
uncharitableness amounts to, we cannot ascertain. In the 
loose language of the world, many an opinion held sacred by 
Ds. Troy and ourselves, is regarded as uncharitable in senti- 
ment. tis an expression far too general to convey any censure 
on theological notes. Dr. ‘Troy concludes with enjoining the 
Roman Catholic clergy of his diocese to prevent the circulation of 
a work tending to lead the faithful astray, and much better fitted 
to engender and promote among christians, hostility, bitterness, 
and strife, than to cultivate the genuine spirit of the Gospel— 
that is, the spirit of meekness, charity, and peace. Now all 
this adviee is very true and very seasonable. Yet it may be 
given by one who still approves of these notes, although he 
deems their republication at this juncture highly improper. 
We say, it may be given. We know that such is the impres- 
sion in Ireland, and Protestants there, are unfortunately better 
acquainted w ith the wiles of Popery, than we in England, of 
this generation, at least, are. God be praised, and may the 
experience of our ancestors and our brethren not be lost on us. 
Henee, then, we could have wished in Dr. Troy a more dect- 
sive mode of expressing himself, especialiy as there is another 
cause of suspicion not generally adverted to. This is as fol- 
lows :—the publication in question is advertised as under the 
patronare not of Dr. Troy only, but of His Grace. the most 
Rev. Dr. O'Reilly, Roman Catholic Lord Primate of all lie- 
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land, Dr. Murray, Dr. Troy’s coadjutor, and President of the 
Royal College of Maynooth, the Roman Catholic Bishops of 
Cork, Waterford, Ferns, &c. &c. Of these not one has yet, 

as far as we know, expressed the slightest disapprobation of 
these notes, and the work itself is circulated and read in their 
districts with general avidity. Does then the Roman Cutholic 
Archbishop of Dublin stand alone? Or rather, do not the 
Roman Catholic Irish Prelacy think alike on the subject? 
The latter is the most probable. We must argue that the 
silence of the Primate, the coadjutor, and the others, proves 
their acquiescence. ‘The disapprobation of Dr. Troy may be 
reconciled with their silent acquiescence, and the unac- 
countable overlooking of Father Walsh, who is truly the 
culprit, and not Covne, if any one be to blame, altogether 
form that circumstantial evidence which warratits ‘somewhat 
more than suspicion. But farther—the Roman Catholic Board, 
that assemblage of all that is pious, energetic, and truly 
Catholic, among the emphatic people of Ireland, have taken 
up the matter. They were quite furious, as our readers may 
have seen in our last number, that such vile imputations 
should be cast on their pure religion, and they agreed unani- 
mously to disavow them. Meeting after meeting was held for 
this purpose, and at last comes forth, not a mouse en veritée, 
but a most voluminous report, by Aineas M‘Donnell, that 
worthy lay divine. Yet, in this report, long and tedious as it 
is, these notes are not once noticed, a very distant allusion 
only is made tothem, and it might have appeared with quite 
as much propriety if this discussion, and this republication, 
had never taken place. It is not difficult to percei.e the 
reason for this omission, nor is it unamusing to observe how 
the members of the Roman Catholic Board attack these notes, 
as curs do an hedgehog. They bark load at a distance, and 
shew their teeth a fori uidable row; but the moment they 
attempt to bite, innumerab!e prickles, (query, pricks of con- 
selence, or fears of the inquisition,) fill their jaws, and they 
sneak off as quick as they can. What, disown notes stamped 
with the successive approbation of three centuries ; printed 
and reprinted, from time to time, undoubtedly agreeable to 
councils, decrees, and bulls innumerable? Could this be 
done? Well, but we have begun, we have promised to do 
something. These notes are under our consideration. The 
mountains labour, and there appears, certainly not a mouse, 
butee—-An Address to Protestants, on the purity and good 
faith of Romanists. The embarrassment in which they found 


themselves is most evident, and this effort has not extricated 
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them. We may ever object to them the inculcation of prin- 
ciples so. hostile to civil and religious liberty, and reasonably 
fear to trust any degree of power in the hands of those, who 
are thus taught by ther Bibles to persecute heretics, and to 
acquit Popish culprits, however guilty. 

In our last Number we informed our readers that the Doctor 
had commenced an action against Cumming, or Coyne, for 
abusing his name. This is a mistake. But Cumming, who 
is a most respectable man, has commenced an action against 
the Bishop, for damages, as having, by his declaration, hin- 
dered the sale of the work. If the matter comes to a trial, we 
shall take care to report to our readers the important parts of 
the evidence. We have much more to say on this subject, but 
there are so many important documents to lay before the public, 
that we must curtail our remarks. We have only to add, -that 
Andrews, in his Orthodox Journal, thoroughly approves, and 
openly defends, this republication and all its notes. He 
severely censures Mr. O’Connell for attempting to disown 
them—glorious consistency this. And, by the bye, Gandolphy 
is restored to hts functions, without having acknowledged any 
error in his volumes. The Pope, too, has also promised that 
he will not remove Dr. Poynter, the Bishop of Halia. So that we 
shall, alas ! never know what opinions in the said four volumes, 
that Bishop, whom we know to be of a most mild disposition, 
and friendly habits, regarded as so dangerously erroneous, 
that he thought it his duty to suppress them, although such 
suppression would have been a ruinous loss to the author, as 
he publicly and truly stated. This, again, is another fact, 
which our readers will do well to remember. 

Turn we now to the Editor of the Catholicsn. His senti- 
ments, respecting these notes, remain as recorded in our last, 
of course, in direct opposition to those of his brother jour- 
nalist. Of his scurrilous language, respecting the martyrs of 
the reformation, we shall hereafter take notice; but we hasten 
now to a matter of more immediate moment. For the Editor 
has, in his last number, completely proved that no oaths can be 
binding on the conscience of a Papist. Our readers will 
recollect that we had severely reprobated the conduct of some 
Flemish Bishops, in retracting the oaths they had taken, to 
obey the new cvastitution of the Netherlands. The Pope, io 
his plenary power, declared that no toleration could be granted 
to heretics ; but they had sworn to tolerate them, and without 
more ado, they turn about and retract these oaths. This is the 
simple case, and this alone is sufficient, in our humble opinion, 
for refusing any farther concessions to the Romanists, what- 
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ever oaths they may agree to take. We do not mean to say 
that they would deliberately perjure themselves, nor when we 
say that they cannot be trusted on their oaths, with constitu- 
tional privileges, do we mean that they are literally careless of 
moral obligation. We allow that they would take these oaths 
with the same intention of observing them as others ;) but an 
authoritative determination of the Bishop of Rome is sufficient 
to satisfy their consciences, that it would be real perjury to 
keep them. ‘Thus reducing to actual practice, the ludicrous 
observation of Hudibras— 


He who imposes the oath—breaks it, 
Not he who for convenience—takes it. 


Now that these remarks are warranted, the following passage 
is extracted from p. 250, of the last number of the Catholicon. 
“ It was their duty, (the Belgic Bishops,) consequently to 
repair their error upon being made sensible of it. And what 
voice was so qualified to make them so, as that of such a spi- 
ritual sovereign as Pius VII.? The perjury consisted in 
calling God to witness, that they would be faithless pastors of 
that flock, of which, at the great assize, they must render a 
severe account to the Divine Majesty.” Therefore, to tolerate 
heretics is being faithless pastors of their flock, and to take 
oaths of obedience to a constitution, which tolerates any reli- 
gious sect but the Popish, is perjury, and are not binding on 
Roman Catholics. ‘Thus the Editor argues, and we hope, in 
a future number, he will inform us with’ what meaning can any 
English or Irish Roman Catholic Bishop swear to support our 
present constitution. ‘The Pope has decided that such an oath 
would be perjury ; the Belgic Bishops have utterly renounced 
their oaths on this decision. How then could Dr. Poynter or 
Dr. Troy come forward and take a similar oath? And what 
dependence could we place upon them after such a transaction 
and such a justification ? We might also inquire, what are 
the limits to the Bishop of Rome’s authority in these cases, or 
where is it impossible that men may not be made sensible by 
him that they ought to retract their oaths ? 

Thus it is that spiritual jurisdiction will continually interfere 
in concerns usually deemed temporal. Whether persons of a 
different faith, from that established through the nation, should 
be permitted to have places of worship, and pray according to 
their own forms, uncontrolled by the civil power, has hitherto 
been deemed a matter of temporal jurisdiction. The Belgic 
Bishops were at full liberty to exercise all their energies in the 
care of their own flocks, although those, who were not of 
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their flock, were allowed by the civil power to nave chapels of 
their own. The member for Glasgow, a Protestant, sub- 
scribed liberally to the erection of the Popish chapel there, 
The Editor of the Catholicon regards the permission of tolera- 
tion by Popish prelates to be perjury, and an abandonment of 
their duty. What, then, must Mr. Finlay deem his conduct 
to be according to this rule? Again, the King of the Nether- 
lands is also supreme magistrate of Holland, where all sects are 
completely tolerated. Suppose now the Dutch, being generally 
Protestants, should insist on meting out to the Papists among 
them, the same measure which is meted out to the Protestants 
of the Netherlands. In Canada, Popery was continued by 
treaty an established religion, their churches, &c. were con- 
firmed to them. On these conditions they took oaths of alle- 
giance, and our monarch took possession of the country. 
Now supposing the Archbishop of Canterbury, every whit as 

od authority as the Bishop of Rome, had made our King 
sensible that this part of te treaty was null and void, and first 
occupying the country with troops, should next seize on the 
Popish churches, &ce. we should be glad to know on what 
grounds could the Editor of the Catholicon blame such con- 
duct? He must not take it for granted that his form of faith 
is the only true one. Of the contending parties, each pre- 
sumes his own, and what the Editor has said to justify the 
perjury of the Belgic Bishops, would equally justify such a 
breach of the treaty. We hope to hear from him again on this 
difficult and important point. We must also observe to him, 
that towards the bottom of p. 227, he wishes to know how tlie 
Protestant Advocate can make it out that the schisms of these 
men were schisms of the true church? We beg leave to 
answer him thus :—since these schismatics were first members 
of the true universal church, and left it for another form of 
worship, they made a schism of the true universal church, as 
we say, a fragment of a rock, &c. The intent of the next 
question, ‘* Did any of the Apostles or Evangelists, who were 
the voice of that true and universal church, espouse their 
schisms, or countenance the scliismatics ?”” We cannot con- 
ceive—if one or two of these had done so, would the sect 
have not been still a schism? Nicholas the Deacon is said to 
have introduced a schism called by his name. It was, never- 
theless, aschism, although headed by an apostolic man ; but 
the Editor avoids the question, which is this—the Apostles, 
who were inspired with a greater measure of the Holy Spirit 
than any man or men have since been, and, therefore, 
approached nearer to infallibility than all subsequent christians 
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could not prevent schisms,: however they lamented and disap- 
proved of them. How can you suppose an infallible judge to 
have existed ever since, in the person of the Bishop of Rome, 
for this particular, but impracticable purpose? As to incon- 
sistency, is there any in lamenting over present schisms, 
although we acknowledge them to have abounded ‘in the 
earliest and purest ages of the church? Or is that contradicted, 
by observing, that schisms abound in England much more now 
than they did eighty years ago, when men were always united 
to some long established form of worship, which they did not 
quit without much anxiety and reflection? The Editor of the 
Catholicon may try, if he pleases, thus to amuse his readers ; 
but we are certain he is well aware that no real inconsistency 
exists, distingue tempora is a maxim of which he is not igno- 
rant. To this subject of schisms, and to the former of oaths, 
we shall return again, when we have less store of matter 
demanding immediate attention. 





A SHORT ADDRESS TO THE ROMAN: CATHOLICS 
OF IRELAND, RELATIVE TO CERTAIN DOC- 
TRINES CONTAINED IN THE NOTES OF THE 
DOUAY BIBLE, LATELY PUBLISHED BY R. COYNE. 





Out of thy own mouth I judge thee. 
Dovay Test, Luke xix. 22. 





PUBLISHED BY MARTIN KEENE, OF COLLEGE GREEN. 
(Concluded from p. 395.) 


THE following extracts shew how much the authors and 
supporters of these notes wish to encourage mutual charity 
and mutual benevolence between countrymen who may: happen 
to differ in their religious creeds. ‘The consequences: of this 
doctrine are not confined to those who are unconnected with 
each other, but the nearest and dearest ties are rent asunder by 
the abominable principles inculcated in the following note :— 
The text is; ‘* He that receiveth a prophet, in 
the name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward.” The 
note says, “In the name.” Reward for hospitality, and espe- 
cally for receiving an holy person. After treating for some 
time on subjects which do not apply to my present purpose, 
the note concludes with, “‘ Whereas on the contrary side, he 
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that receiveth an heretic into his house, and a false preacher, 
doth communicate with his wicked works.” Without dwelling 
on the extreme force and contortion applied to this passage, 
to make it speak such sentiments, I would simply ask, does 
not such asystem of separation lev el every feeling of love and 
brotherly affection, which naturally subsist amongst those who 
are supported by the same soil. Thus, if a poor Protestant be 
in distress, his being an heretic is made a sufficient reason for 
2 Roman Catholic to refuse him any assistance ; but if he does 
relieve him, prompted by the humanity of his disposition, 
what does this infamous note tell him, but that he becomes 
partaker of the supposed guilt of the unfortunate heretic ?~— 
Certainly, the Protestant shew the Roman Catholics a different 
example in this respect. 

But we find the reason of this great aversion to heretics 
mentioned in the following nete in Matt. xii. 31, in explaining 
what the blasphemy of the Spirit is, the note proceeds :— 
‘ Among all the sins against the Holy Ghost (which are com- 
monly reckoned sin) one onlyshall never be forgiven, that is, 
dying without repentance wilfully, catled final impenitence, 
which sin he committeth, who dicth with contempt of the 
sacrament of penance, obstinately refusing absolutiow by the 
church’s ministry.” I will not dwell upon this note, it is, so 
far as this goes, a mere matter of doctrine and speculation. 
It will not injure the Protestants in their lives or fortunes. A 
Roman Catholic Bishop or Priest, asserting that a Protestant 
must necessarily go to hell, will not send him there : opinions, 
if not reduced to ninibe are innocent and harmless, I mean 
with respect to others ; but we cannot express ourselves so 
moderately as to the note which I shall next lay before you ; it 
is from Matt. xiii. 29. ‘© The good must tolerate the evil when 
it is so strong that it cannot be redressed without danger and 
disturhance of the whole church, and commit the matter to 
God’s judgment in better days, otherwise where ill men, 

{whether they be heretics or other malefactors,) may be 
punished or suppressed without disturbance and hazard of the 
good, they may and ought, by public authority, either spiritual 
or temporal, to be chastised or executed.” What will the 
liberal Protestants say to this? What will they think of their 
Roman Catholic countrymen, whose interest they have been 
labouring to advance, when they find that the only reason, 
that even they, the friends of the Roman Catholics, (for no 
exception is allowed ,) are not chastised or executed, is because 
their numbers are too great to have it accomplished easily and 
without any trouble? Will not the reading of this note serve 
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to shew them, if the note is to be believed, that the Roman 
Catholics will keep on friendly terms with the Protestants as 
long as they are inferior to them in strength, but that as.soon 
as they gain any superiority in physical force, they will then 
feel themselves imperatively called upon, by the principles of 
their religion, to exercise that laudable duty of extirpating 
heretics and other malefactors ? 

] will not insult you sofar, my countrymen, as to suppose 
it possible for the majority of your respectable body to be 
influenced by this vile, this infamous doctrine, in any other 
manner than by feeling the most hearty contempt and abhor- 
rence for it. I know you will feel even more deeply wounded 
by itthan those persons against whom it is written—but you 
should and are called upon to denounce it by some signal and 
public mark of disgrace and detestation. Is it not by such 
publications that your cause is ruined—that your body is looked 
upon with suspicion by their fellow-subjects ? What, for 
instance, will his Majesty’s government think of the loyalty 
of those persons, who will sanction, by their silence, the 
publication of the following note on Matt. xv. 9. ‘* Command- 
ments of men.’’—After endeavouring to prove the precepts of 
the Roman Catholic church are not the commandments of 
men, but are of divine authority—the note concludes with— 
‘“ But on the other side, all laws, doctrines, services, and 
injunctions of heretics, however pretended to be consonant to 
the Scriptures, be commandments of men, because both the 
things prescribed by them are impious, andthe authors have 
neither sending or commission from God.” If this doctrine 
be true, what becomes of the obligation imposed by the oath 
of allegiance ? What becomes of that loyalty and submission 
to the laws, which we hear so much of, when the “ Veto,” or 
any other securities for the Protestant Establishment are 
required, to indemnify the Protestants for the concession of 
power to the Roman Catholics, in case of emancipation being 
granted? Can you blame the Protestants for distrusting you ? 
Can you blame the members of both Houses of Parliament, 
for opposing your claims? Can you blame any member of 
them, for repeating before those enlightened bodies, extracts 
from these notes, which will shew them that the. intolerant 
spirit of your religion has not yet subsided, but that you still 
openly support, in the face of the world, such infamous 
principles, such truly jesuitical tenets? 

Must you not blush at the power assumed by your church, 
over heretics, in the following note, on St. Matt. xvii. 19, 
“‘ Whosoever thou shalt bind.”—* All kind of discipline and 
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punishment of offenders, either spiritual, which is directly 
here meant, or corporeal, so faras it tendeth to the execution 
of the spiritual charge, is comprised under the word * bind, 
of which sort be excommunication, anathematism, suspensions, 
degradations, and other censures, and penalties, or penances, 
enjoined either in the sacrament of confession, o7 in the 
exterior courts of the church for punishment, both of other 
erimes, and especially of heresy and rebellion against the 
church and the chief Pastor thereof.’—What a_ pleasing 
prospect, according to this modest assumption of power, 
would the Protestants of Ireland have, in case of the govern- 
ment beconiing Roman Catholics—they may shortly expect to 
see the glorious inquisition established, in full power, with all 
its attendant blessings for the heretical members of the 
population. ‘ | 

But what tenfold vengeance would be hurled against those 
who had forsaken the Romish church, and embraced the tenets 
of Protestantism, may be learned by the following note on 
Luke xiv. 23.—‘* Compel them to come in.” After having 
give one explanation of these words, as used in the parable, 
the note proceeds—* St. Augustine also referreth this com- 
pelling to the penal laws which Catholic Princes do justly use 
avainst heretics and schismatics, proving, that they who are 
by their former profession in baptism, subject to the Catholic 
church, and are departed from the same, after sects, may, and 
ought to be compelled into the unity and society of the christian 
churchagain. And therefore, in the sense of the two former 
parts of the parable, the Jews first, and secondly, the Gentiles, 
that never believed before in Christ, were invited by the fair 
sweet means only, but by the third, such are invited as the 
church of God hath power over; because they promised in 
baptism, and, therefore, are to be revoked, not only by gentle 
means, but by punishment also.” ‘This note requires no 
explanation—the only circumstance mentioned in it, which 
strikes one as being rather extraordinary, is the justifying of 
penal laws being enacted against heretics, when in this 
country we hear so much about toleration and political equality. 

The note which comes next is also tolerably plain; it is on 
St.John ii. 14. Drove them allout.”—“ By thus chastising 
corporeally, the despisers and abusers of the temple, he doth 
not only shew his power, that being but one poor man, he 
could by force execute his pleasure upon so many sturdy 
fellows, but also his sovereign authority over all offenders ; 
and that not upon their souls only, as by excommunications 
and spiritual penalties, but upon their bodies and goods also : 
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that the spirituality may learn how far, and in what cases, for 
just zeal of Christ’s church, they may use and exercise, both 
spiritually and temporally, their forces and facultics against 
offenders, especially against profaners of God's church, 
according to the Apostle’s allusion, 1 Cor. iii. 17. If any 
man defile the temple of God, him will God destroy.”” From 
this the Protestants can learn how mercifully they would be 
treated, if they were ever subjected to the power of the 
writers of these notes. Soon would they witness the revival 
of those horrid persecutions, which we read of happening in 
former ages, against those whom the Roman Catholic church 
thought proper to denominate heretics. 

The next notes which I shall lay before you, are on somewhat 
of a different subject, inasmuch as they serve to point out in 
what light the clergy of the Established church, and how 
highly the latter value those books, which are held as sacred 
by the former. ‘Ihe first note is on 1. 10, of the Gospel of 
st. John.  Ourblessed Lord says.’—“ He that entereth 
not by the doorinto the sheeptcld, but climbeth up another 
way, the same is a thief and a robber.’ Without waiting to 
prove, that the interpretation given in the note has no reference 
at all to the meaning of the passage, L shall merely give the 
note itself. ‘* Whosoever taketh upon him to preach without 
such lawful sending, and to administc: Sacraments, and ts not 
canonically ordeined by a true Catholic Bishop, to be Curate 
of Souls, Parson, or Kishop, or other Spiritual Pastor, and 
cometh not in by lawful election, or by holy church ordinance 
tothat dignity, but breaketi: in against order by force or favour 
of men, aud by human laws, he isa thief and a murderer; 
(the word n.urcever is not in the text.) So came in Arius, 
Calvin, Luther, and all heretics, and ai that succeeded them in 
room and doctrine. 

My countrymen, several Protestant clergymen have signed 
your petition. There is also a certain Bishop in England who 


is agreat advocate for your claims, and how gratified must they. 


feel at this return being made for their interference in your 
behalf, and at their hearing the venerable Bishops and Pastors 
of their church, publicly branded with the opprobrious 
epithets of thieves and murderers, as being persons that are 
common pests of society; and according to the sentiments 
expressed in one of the above-mentioned notes, who should be 
got rid of on the first favourable opportunity. 

In the next note we shall see what « good opinion they. have 
of our books. Acts xix. 19. “ A christian man is bound to 
burn or deface all wicked books, of what kind soever, espe- 
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cially heretical books.” Here is open war declared against 
our Bible, our New ‘lestament, our Prayer Book, and against 
all those tracts, which have circulated through the benevolence 
of charitable individuals. But not content with ordering her 
children to burn those heretical books which belong to them, 
and which they have legally a power over, the church of Rome, 
in this wicked note, command those who are christian men, 
to seize and destroy all such books as come in their way, even 
though they may belong to their Protestant brethren, for there is 
no exception expressed. 

I will dwell no longer on this subject, but will now conclude 
my extract by giving one note more, which for open wickedness 
and its abominable (I may well say devilish) tendency, far 
surpasses those that have been enumerated, and serves to 
crown the entire. It iseon xvil. 6, of the Apocalypse or Book 
of Revelations. Drunk with the blood.” ‘ It is plain, 
that this woman signifieth the whole body of all the persecu- 
tions that have and shall shed so much blood of the Just, of 
the Prophets, Apostles, and other martyrs ; from the hegin- 
ning of the world to the end. The Protestants foolishly 
expound it of Rome, for that there they put heretics to death, 
and allow of their punishment in other countries, but their 
blood is not called the blood of Saints, nomore than the blood 
of thieves, man-killers, and other malefactors, for the shed- 
ding of which, by order of justice, no commonwealth shall 
answer.” My countrymen, talk of the hardships you sustain 
as you please, butI am sure it is asignal proof of the mode- 
ration and lenity of the present government to suffer such 
horrid and blasphemous publications to be circulated with 
impunity. As I before observed, I will not insult you by 
supposing for an instant, that you, or those highand dignified 
members of your church, whose names, I trust, it will appear, 
have been surreptitiously obtained, could sanction such 
abominations. But we are called upon to disavow them; 
you are imperatively called upon to separate yourselves from 
such odious principles, and to shew manfully, in the face of 
the world, that though these notes have come forward, patro- 
nized by the names of the hierarchy of your church, that you 
detest the principles which they endeavour to instil equally 
with the individual who now addresses you; and that you are 
aware that the authors of the above mentioned notes, so far 
from being the true friends of Catholic emancipation, are in 
reality the greatest enemies that could possibly be brought 


against it. 
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THE CENSURE OF THE NOTES IN THE RHEMISH 


TESTAMENT, BY THE ROMAN CATHOLIC TITU- 
LAR ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 





(From the Courier Newspaper.) 
Sir, 

[x the late republication of that shocking engine of mischief, 
the Rhemish Testament, with its persecuting annotations, were 
a subject, merely for theological crititism, 1 could not expect 

that you would admit any observations upon it, into your 
columns. But, Sir, it is a subject nearly connected with the 
tranquillity of a great member of the empire : permit me 
to add, (and I speak it not liglitly,) bearing in its consequence, 
on the dearest interests of Great Britain. 

On a subject then, of such deep importance, I hope tu be 
allowed, through the medium of the Courier, again to address 
the British public. : 

Your paper of the 30th ult. contained an article, described 
asa declaration on the part of the Popish Archbishop of 
Dublia, in which he “ not ouly disclaims the publication In 
question,” but censures it, inatone every way worthy of a 
christian Prelate. 

Revering, as Ido, the high and sacred office held by Doctor 
Troy, in the Roman Catholic branch of the christian church ; 
impressed aslam, by those honourable public testimonies, 
which have been borne to his private character ; I must regard 
any document issued by him, as justly possessing extraordinary 
weight; and his late declaration, respecting the Rhemish 
annotatious, as eminently entitled to the consideration of the 
public. 

It has been stated in the Courier; first, that he has dis- 
avowed his having sanctioned those aunotations; secondly, 
that he has expressed his censure of them. 

On the subject of his sanction, I shall trouble you little at 
present, farther than to observe, ‘that after a full consideration 
of Dr. Troy’s protest, and of the Dublia Roman Catholic 
bookseller’s reply, published in the Cowrier of the Ist inst, I 
find myself obliged, reluctantly, still to consider the Rhemish 
annotations, as published with the official sanction of the 
Titular Archbishop of Dublin. I enter not now intu the 
ground of my conviction ou this head, Iest the Iimits I have 
prescribed to this letter, should be exceeded, and because 
ihe censure, as it is expressed in Dr. ‘Troy’s protest, appears to 
ine to call for immediate inquiry, and pUBLic EXPLANATION, 
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[ object to this censure; that it is expressed in a form so 
evasive, as to be wholly unsatisfactory. All that Doctor Troy 
has said, may be true ; according to the Romish sanespieiiiton 
of his words ; ; and yet, he may religiously adhere to every one 
of the persecuting principles, contained in the Rhemish annota- 
tions. He has not expressly denied any of the principles, 
which were taken from that book of high Popish authority, the 
Rhemish Testament, and brought before the view of the 
public, 1n the Courters of the | lth and 23d ult. He censures 
the annotations generally, as being harsh and irritating in 
expression : some of them as containing false and absurd rea- 
soning ; and many of them as uncharitable in sentiment: and 
he adds that they appear to countenance opmions and doctrines, 
which he and the other Roman Catholics have disclaimed upon 
oath. 

Now, Sir, the great question at issue, relates to the 
PRINCIPLEs plainly avewed in the annotations: not to the 
form of expression ; not to the nature of the recsoning, or of 
the sentiment, observable in those comments ; nor to what 
opinions and doctrines, Doctor Troy may conceive them to 
appear to countenunce. Hf it be the wish of the Titular 
Archbishop of Dublin, to give just satisfaction, to his Protes- 
tant fellow-subjects ; I would propose for his adoption, a very 
different form of declaration. 

Let even the few specimens of the principles inculcated in 
the Rhemish ‘Yestament, and lateiy inserted in the British 
Critic—or, let the more humerous 12d important specimens, 
which appeared in the Couriers of the Lith and 23d ult, 
be stated distinctly by Doctor Troy; and let him declare his 
judgment upon each of those principles. separately : : or, if this be 
too troublesume, let him select from the Rhemisi: ‘Testament, 
the one great comprehensive principle, that contains them all. 
The infullibility, the perpetual and divine authority, of the decrees 
of the Romish General Councils, (Note on Acts xv. 28.) The 
Rhemish annotations are little more than a deveicpement of 
this fundamental principle. If Doctor Troy shall retract his 
sanction from the Rhemish nn, on account oi the 
falsiiy of the principles they contain; let him act consistently, 
‘and retract his solemn avowal* of the principle in which they 
are all inciuded. In this case, it might also be advisable, 
that his coadjutor, the President of the Royal College at 
Maynooth, should cxamine the class book for the divinity 
students, in order to its condemnation. In this class b vk, 


—— 





* In his Pastoral Letter of 1793. 
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he may not only tind the same comprehensive principle main- 
tained, but some of the most shocking, of the minor tenets 
inculeated in the Rhemish annotations, distinctly asserted. 
If Queen Mary’s Khemish Priests have informed us, that 
Protestants are heretics, and that all heretics have ‘* devils, 
lying spirits in their mouths ;’’ Professor De la Hogue has 
instructed the young Popish Priests of Ireland, that “ the 
deadly tongues of heretics,” (and, therefore, of all sincere Protes- 
tants, according to his explanation,) are ‘‘ THE GATES OF 
HELL,” (de Ecclesia Christi. p. 221.) If Queen Mary’s 
Priests have declared that heretics (Protestants) cannot be 
saved, though they should die martyrs in the cause of truth ; 
Professor De la Hogue has given the same information to his 
Maynooth Divinity Students: softening it, however, by inti- 
mating, that in such a case, the Protestant may, possibly, 
suffer a more tolerable punishment, in the regions of the 
damned. (De Ec. Christi, p. 24 & 25.) If Queen Mary’s 
Priests have maintained the monstrous and perilous pretension 
of the church of Rome, to a jurisdiction over Protestants, as 
over Deserters and Rebels: the Professor at Maynooth 
acquaints the Students, ex Cathedra; that “ the church” 
(of Rome) ‘retains her jurisdiction over all Apostates, 
“ Heretics, Schismatics,” (Protestants,) &c. as a MILITARY 
‘ GENERAL has a right to decree MORE SEVERE PUNISHMENTS 
“ agatnsta DreserTER. who may have been erased from the 
“ army list.”—(De Ec. Christi. p. 394.) If then, Doctor Troy 
shall, bona fide, censure the persecuting principles inculeated 
in the Rhemish annotations, let him also recall and censure 
his own pastoral letter of 1793, and condemn the Divinity 
Class book of Maynooth. Let him command the Popish 
Priests, who have, of late years, being sent from that seminary, 
throughout Ireland, to deny the maxims they have been 
instructed to maintain and disseminate :—perhaps, to contra- 
dict many of the sermons they have preached. And, lastly, 
if the principles contained in the Rhemish annotations, shall 
be condemned as false, let the progress of consistency be 
completed, by an injunctionto the Romanists of Ireland to 
unlearn the catechisms they have been taught in their childhood, 
and disavow the tenet of Popish infallibility. 

But, Sir, the Rhemish annotations having been published 
at Dublin, in 1816 ; it appears, that they have been circu- 
lated, amongst the Roman Catholics of Ireland, for the space 
of at least a year ; possibly almost two years. The Rev. Mr. 
Walsh had “ carefully revised” them; and, in the discharge 
of the solemn duty entrusted to him, ordered them to be 
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published. Dr. Troy says, in his declaration, “ Having read, 
and now for the first time considered these notes.” He does not 
say, that he never read them nor heard of their character 
before. ‘To suppose that this were the case, would be to charge 
that very learned and zealous Prelate with being shamefully 
unread in the history of his church, and grossly ignorant of sub- 
jects with which his sacred office required him to be acquainted, 
But he never ‘* considered” those notes before. Were ail 
the other Popish Preiates in Ireland like Doctor Troy, and 
did they never before the last month ® consider” them? And 
were all the other Popish Priests like Mr. Walsh, and did 
they approve of them? However this may be, it appears 
certain, that notwithstanding the length of time during which 
that notorious instrument of rebellion and persecution ; devised 
originally, bya band of conspirators* against the PRoresTant 
GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND, under the name of an_ infallible 
exposition of the word of God, was in aperation amongst the 
Romanists, no one Popish Prelate or Priest in Ireland gave 
warning of the danger, until after it was published in ENGLANp, 
inthe Britisn Criric, and proclaimed in the Courier, from 
the Lanp’s Enp to the Orkneys.t 

As to Dr. Troy’s having, now for the first time ‘ considered” 
them; I will only observe—they were most obviously designed, 
notso much for the consideration of the closet, as for the 
EXCITEMENT of the MULTITUDE: that “ he who runs, may 
read,” and see their terrible intent. 

Dr. Troy’s authority was printed on the covers of the 
numbers of the work, (for, it was published: in numbers, for 
more easy and extensive circulation amongst the Romanists;) 
and on the same covers was the following statement. 

‘© The elegant, copious, and instructive notes, or annotations 
of the Rhemish Testament will be inserted.” And for what 
purpose ?—* to render the CaTrnotic BiBLE more complete ! { !” 

Were Doctor Troy and every one of his brother Titular 
Bishops in Ireland, ignorant of all this, for the last year or 
two? 

But, how was Doctor Troy’s sanction given to this volume 
of persecution? By the Rev. P. Walsh, an eminent Roman 





* Some historic memorials of these men were inserted in the 
British Critic, for last September :—other records of a similar de- 


scription might be adduced. 
Exposure of the new Dublin Roman Catholic Testament, pub- 


lished in the British Critic, Oct. 1, 1817, 
Exposure of the same, published in the Courier, Oct. 11, 1817. 
Doctor Troy’s Disclaimer and Censure, published Oct, 24, 1817. 
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Catholic Priest, and confidential friend of Doctor Troy, 
expressly deputed by him, for the purpose of examining, revis- 
ing, correcting, and sanctioning with lus name, the Roman 
Catholic Bible, then in preparation. 

Doctor Troy must have been well assured of the principles, 
and of the integrity of the Rev. Mr. Walsh, or he would not 
have committed to him an office of such stupendous import- 
ance. Noless than that of declaring in his name, to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland,.what was, or was not to be 
received as the DIVINE worD, Of the itev. Mr. Walsh’s 
principles, the Rhemish Notes speak with sufficient evidence ; 
and, surely, a very moderate portion of integrity would have 
induced him to mention to his Archbishop, the Bible he had 
sanctioned in his name; with the nature of which, however, 
his Archbishop (it would now appear) was wholly unacquainted, 
until afterit was published in the last month, to the Bririsu 
Nation ! 

Sir, the subject is painful. I will make but one or two 
observations more on it. 

‘© Very bad consequences,” (said Doctor Troy, in his private 
conversation with the Roman Catholic bookseller,) ‘ have 
followed,” from publishing his sanction to the Rhemish Notes. 
He then stated what those very bad consequences were. 

Were they, that disaffection to the Protestant government ; 
rebellion against the Protestant government; persecution of 
their Protestant countrymen ; may have been instilled into the 
ininds of -numbers of the Roman Catholics of Ireland ?—No, 
nothing of all this. The bad consequences, and it would 
appear, the only had consequences stated by him, in private 
were, that “ finding its way into ENguanp.” * * * * 
Yes, it has found its way into ENeétanp * * * * * 
“ finding its way,” he said, “ into Enetanp, it had armed 
* our enemies against us, and this at a time when we were 
“ seeking emancipation.’* - Surely this requires no comment. 
Afterwards, comes forth the public declaration. Dr. Troy’s 
apprehension, lest “ the furthful” should be led astray, by a 
work of such dangerous tendency. Even in this declaration, 
designed for the puipose of giving satisiaction to Protestants, 
he distinguishes the Romanists from their Protestant fellow 





* When Doctor Troy used these words, he held (it appears) in his 
hand, a paper ‘* purporting to be an extract feorn the British Critic, 
and vontaining animadversions on the Notes” of the Rhemish Testa- 
ment, republished with his sanction. Was he then ignorant of the 
tendency of those Notes? 

No. 236, Vol. 53, January, 1818. [i 
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subjects, by the epithet of “ the faithful.” Roman Catholics 
aloneare to be accounted “ the faithful,” and, therefore, the 
accepted, servants of the Saviour of the world. 

But, Sir, as long as they shall be instructed to imagine 
themselves the exclusive favourites of Heaven ; to view their 
Protestant King, (eternal blessings rest upon his head !) ; and 
their Protestant fellow subjects; as the just objects of divine 
vengeance ; and to consign them to everlasting damnation ; 
a spirit must be excited and fostered among them; which, 
if it should be aided by the powers of the state, would, ere long, 
prodnce the fatal fruits, of persecution and tyranny. Reason, 
the history of Popery, the past and present circumstances of 
Ireland, unite in demonstrating this. 

A similar principle, operating on the sanguine minds of 
the motley Sectarians of the days of CromwELL, involved the 
English nation, first in the horrors of civil war, and then in 
slavery. ‘* I know,” said that arch-hypocrite, to Barebone’s 
Parliament, ‘you well remember that Scripture, He makes his 
** PEOPLE willing, in the day of his power. God manifests it 
“to be the day of the power of Curist; having through so 
‘‘ much blood, and so much trial, as has been upon this 
“* nation; He makes this one of the greatest mercies, next 
** to his own Son; to have nis PEOPLE called to the supreme 
‘© authority.”" When Harrison, the notorious rebel leader, 
and fanatical Saint, required a reinforcement . of traitors ; he 
wrote (you may recollect the statement in Whitelocke’s 
memorials) to the revolutionary Parliament, for six hundred 
© godly men; well mounted.” 

Bat, Sir, what were the consequences to England, when 
“ the godly”? were mounted on their war-horses? They are 
written in the blood-stained annals of the rebellion and 
usurpation. Revolutionary fanatics forged chains for the rest 
of their countrymen, whom they thought proper to exclude 
from the kingdom of the Redeemer; but those chains were 
rivetted on their own necks also, by the tyrant, whom they 
raised. ‘© We have been guilty of every crime,” (said they, 
in theiraddress privately transmitted to the Continent, to Charles 
the Second, while they were groaning beneath the yoke of 
Cromwell,) ** We have been guilty of every crime ; and that 
‘ our wickedness should want no aggravation, we have added 
** hypocrisy to our guilt—we have called upon God, deceitfully, 
‘and held up polluted hands to Heaven. We have been led 
“ away by fanatic and enthusiastic notions—we have ravished 


— 7 





* Milton's State Papers. 
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“ our Parliaments ; deflowered the virgin liberty of our nation ; 
‘** and imbrued our hands in our Sovereign’s blood.” ‘They 
proceed to relate the sufferings they endured, under “ that 
“ opprobrium of mankind, that landscape of iniquity, that 
‘* compendium of baseness, and sink of every abomination, 
“¢ who calls himself our Protector.” We have been mighty,” 
they add, “ to pull down; but we want to build up, and we 
< cannot.”* Not having Lord Clarendon’s History by me, I 
write these citations from memory; I know themto be correct 
in substance ; and believe them to be nearly accurate in words. 
And, Sir, do they not convey an instructive lesson, a salutary 
warning ? Let those of our modern Sectaries, who arrogate 
to themselves and their party, exclusive holiness, remember the 
example of their predecessors in such * godliness,” and 
beware of it. They may find, by the recorded acknow- 
ledgment of these men, that their religion was fanaticism— 
their politics, rebellion —their triumph, tyranny. England 
has experienced the sway of ““ the godly :’ both countries 
have felt that of “ the faithful,’t—and yet—they who would 
bring back those days of misery, are perpetually talking 
about toleration, and liberty!!! 

Sir, one, and not the least remarkable feature of resem- 
blance, which some of our ‘ true Israelites” of the present 
day, have to those of the age oi Cromwell, is the partiality to 
the names in the Old Testament, which those fanatics evinced, 
while forming and executing their schemes for dispossessing 
their heathen countrymen, and seizing upon the land them- 
selves. Some of our conveniicle pulpits have again the 
honour of being filled by an Izxxiur, an Isatan, and a 
Moss. 

With most unfeigned respect for the enlightened, sober, 
and loyal body of our dissenung brethren, | wouid entreat 
them to ponder on the covseauences, political and religious, 
of the example of their separation irom the established 
church. ‘Tothat pure church do they owe the liberty they 
enjoy. Its free, tolerani, christian spirit, circulates through 
every part of the Constitution, as the life-blood through the 
frame. 

The church of England, unlike the church of Rome, unfurls 
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* Clarendon, Vol. III. 

+ See particularly Leland’s accovnt of the sufferings, in Ireland, 
during the short-lived power of James II. See also the measures of 
‘be British Parliament ander William ILI. for the relief of beggared 

nd persecuted Protestants, who were compelled to fly trom Ireland. 
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not the auriflam of persecution: displays no motto of military 
conquest.* In characterising the church of England, we 
are unaccustomed to talk of standards. But, Sir, if we 
were required to describe that church, with a banner and a 
motto, expressive of her attributes : we might justly represent 
her, bearing on her ensign, the pove and the oLivE—and 
her motto—the Song of Angels: “ Grory To Gop IN THE 
‘© HiGuesT: on earth, peace ; good will towards men?” 


FABRICIUS. 


P.S. Dr. Troy, at the conclusion of his declaration, 
speaks of “ meekness, charity, peace,’ and “ cultivating the 
spirit of the Gospel.” I have thought it unnecessary to 
observe, upon this part of the document. Queen Mary’s 
Priests, in their Rhemfsh annotations, have said much more in 
favour of those duties : and with the professed view of pro- 
moting them; endeavoured to excite “ the faithful” to the 
extirpation of Protestants. ‘Therefore, those expressions of 
Doctor Troy, though highly becoming him to use, appear to 
me quite insufficient to affect that, which seems to be the object 
of his declaration, viz: to give satisfaction to Protestants, 
respecting the republication of the Rhemish annotations. 

N.B. That the Rhemish Notes do not appear to have 
produced disturbance in Ircland, during the last year, is no 
argument against their perilous efficacy. While these Notes 
inculcate a deadly animosity against Protestants; they, at the 
same time enjoin the politic caution to defer the work of 
ealirpation until the strength of Romanists shall be sufficient 
to effectit, without hazard to the Popish church. 





REPORT OF THE REVEREND RICHARD HAYES, 

LATE DELEGATE OF THE CATHOLICS OF IRE- 
LAND TO THE HOLY SEE, PRESENTED TO THE 
CATHOLIC BOARD, ON SATURDAY, 13ru DECEM- 
BER, 1817. 





Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, 
In compliance with the wishes of the general board of the 
Catholics of Ireland, I shall now proceed, in as ample a 
manner as the time allowed to me, and my infirm state of 


————" 
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* « The columns of Cathalicity * * #* onfarl the auriflam, 
« and display its glorious moto."——(Speech of the Roman Catholic 
Doctor, Dromgoole.) 
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health will permit, to state the circumstances attending the 
commencement, progress, and conclusion of my mission to 
the Holy See. 

It had been my intention to publish, for the information of 
my countrymen at large, a Narrative, detailing every material 
consequence, and developing, in a minute manner, all the 
incidents affecting the object of my deputation. But my state 
of health since my departure from Rome, has precluded the 
possibility of completing so comprehensive a work ; I must, 
therefore, reserve for another, and, I trust, not remote period, 
the intended compilation of all the circumstances and docu- 
ments with which, in my delegate character, I became con- 
nected, 

I shall endeavour, however, in this report, to make such a 
general statement as will enable the board to form a correct 
notion of the conduct of my mission, and have only on my 
own behalf to request, that if I may have appeared in any 
degree dilatory in seeking ati opportunity of communication 
with this board, my apparent neglect may not be attributed to 
any disposition to offer either slight or offence, but rather to an 
impression on my mind that some injudicious, and, I must 
add, calamitous proceedings with reference to me, and to 
which I am not disposed for the present more particularly to 
advert, had rendered it becoming for me to await the previous 
expression of your desires on the subject. 

On the 16th of September, 1815, the remonstrance of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland to the Holy See was confided to 
my single charge, and having proceeded to my destination 
with all convenient speed, I reached the Roman capital on the 

25th of October. I lost no time in obtaining an interview 
with his eminence, Cardinal Litta, prefect of Propaganda. 
I disclosed most unreservedly to his eminence the objects of 
my mission, and was much gratified by the assurances of sup- 
port with which he was pleased to honour me—he denied that 
the Genoese letter conceded the veto, and gave me a copy 
thereof, in order, by its publication, to allay the alarm in Ire- 
land. T found, however, at the onset, that my mission was 
destined to meet the implacable resistance of his eminence, 
the Cardinal secretary of state, Gonsalvi, who made it a sub- 
ject of much complaint, that I had not selected him as the 
organ of my communication with the Holy See. 1 did not 
conceive that I should be warranted in submitting, contrary to 
all right and usage, the religious concerns of the Catholics of 
Ireland to the political cabinet of the Roman court, and I felt 
satisfied that I should incur the just censure of my consti- 
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tuents, were | to recognize in this Roman minister, or any 
other foreign political authority whatsoever, a right of inter- 
ference in the affairs of the Irish: Catholics. [ was also already 
sufficiently acquainted with the character of that minister, his 
political tergiversations, and accommodating preference of 
power to principle, under all the changes which had convulsed 


the Roman states for a long series of years; and, therefore, 


I felt the full force of his peculiar disqualifications for admission 
to any share in the settlement of a question involving the reli- 
gious interests of the Irish Catholic church. 

On the 9th of November, | was admitted to my first audi- 
ence with the Sovereign Pontiff, and had the honour of 
placing my credentials at the feet of his Holiness, also the 
original remonstrance of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
together with an Italian version, and a brief summary of its 
contents and objects. The ticly Father was graciously pleased 
to receive those documents in the most courteous and conde- 
scending manner ; and I had the satisfactiin, in the course of 
an extended interview, to remove some erroneous impressions 
which had been made upon the mind of his Holiness, who 
repeatedly declared, he had never granted the veto to the 
British crown, and ‘promised he would examine minutely into 
the matter, and consult with Cardinal Litta respecting it. 

The influence of the minister, however, was too visible, as 
his Holiness was pleased to express a desire that I should place 
the papers in the hands of Cardinal Gonsalvi; but the Holy 
Father accompanied this request with the reiteration of warm 
and earnest assurances of his personal care, and promised that 
he would refer the consideration of the matter to a congregation 
of Cardinals. 

For some time after my audience with the Holy. Father, 
I was engaged in making arrangements for the promised con- 
sideration of the remonstrance by an ecclesiastical tribunal. 
I held frequent intercourse with Cardinal Litta, and other 
ecclesiastical authorities, before whom I placed copies of the 
remonstrance, accompanied with such further written argu- 
ments an? statements, in support thereof, as my mind could 
furnish. I was also much occupied in removing the impres- 
sions which had been produced by the extravagant misrepre- 
sentations of a vetoistical faction in Rome; and the discharge 
of this important obligation was rendered the more arduous, 
inasmuch as the public press was entirely subject to the con- 
troul and direction of the minister, who patronized the misre- 
presentations which were daily issuing forth against the Catholic 
people of Ireland. 
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The removal of Cardinal Litta to Milan at this period, by 
the minister, on a congratulatory deputation to the Austrian 
Emperor, increased, as I apprehended, the difficu'ties of my 
mission. Previous to the departure of his eminence, an 
arrangement had been made to refer the subject to the congre- 
gation (as it is called) of ecclesiastical affairs—a new tribunal 
instituted by Cardinal Gonsalvi, of which the acting officers 
were principally appointed by him; andas the advancement or 
procrastination of the proceedings rested entirely with his 
eminence, I was not led to expect much benefit therefrom. 
In fact, scarcely had Cardinal Litta departed from Rome, when 
the secretary evaded the promised reference even to this con- 
gregation. However, after many applications to various Car- 
dinals, I succeeded in prevailing on two of the most venerable 
of the sacred college, Pietro and Somaglia, to interpose with 
the Holy Father, who replied, that he had given express orders 
for the immediate examination of the question; but he did not 
appear to be aware of the arts practised by the Cardinal secre- 
tary to evade the execution of such orders. Under these 
circumstances, I felt it my duty to solicit another interview 
with the Sovereign Pontiff, and accordingly on the 22d De- 
cember, 1815, obtained my second audience, when I laid 
before his Holiness several additional papers, including Italian 
translations of the various resolutions on the subject, entered 
into by the Irish Catholic prelates, clergy, and people, subse- 
quent to the year 1808, and down to the latest period. I also 
respectfully urged the Holy Father to refer the matter to the 
congregation of Propaganda, as the only ordinary and com- 
petent tribunal to entertain the question. [J found that the 
mind of his Holiness had been practised upon by misrepre- 
sentations of the real feelings of the Irish Catholics. He said 
he had ordered the examination, and desired me to bring all 
the papers to Cardinal Gonsalvi, against which desire I humbly 
expostulated, in earnest but respectful terms, informing him 
of the political ‘ejections entertained in Ireland against the 
admission of foreign temporal interference, and stating, that 
I therefore felt myself bound, by the indispensable obligations 
of my official station, to discharge the painful duty of 
cautioning his Holiness, against the practices by which the 
secretary of state continued to elude the pontifical orders for 
the due examination of this religious question ; 1 concluded, 
by placing in the hands of his Holiness a solemn protest 
against the interference of that political minister, and respect- 
fully declined, at the same time, to bring the papers to him. 
The Holy Father directed me to hold them for Cardinal Litta, 
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until his return, to which direction I immediately submitted, 
leaving only the protest against the minister in the hands of his 
Holiness, 

On my departure from the audience chamber, I proceeded to 
the apartments ot the Cardinal secretary, and expostulated 
against his representations to the Holy Father, having previ- 
ously ascertained, from my conversation with his Holiness, 
that the minister had misled him, as to the number and respec- 
tability of the opponents to the veto in Ireland; I succeeded 
in inducing the minister to admit, after much discussion, the 
injustice of such a representation, and to agree with me, that 
the remonstrance conveyed the sentiments of the nation. 
Although I had thus protested against the authoritative inter- 
ference of Cardinal Gonsalvi, I did not feel that | was bound 
to decline availing myself of any advantages that could be 
obtained through him, and as the only object of his wishes 
was the gratification of the British government, I laid before 
him a plan for the domestic nomination of the Irish Bishops, 
which, ‘whilst it secured the ancient rights of the several 
orders of the hierarchy, provided for the exclusion of any dan- 
gerous foreign influence. The minister approved, or affected 
to approve, of the measure, but evaded, by every means, con- 
tributing to its execution or aecomplishment. 

Deeply impressed with the sense of danger to be appre- 
hended from such ominous appearances, I deemed it my duty 
to seek another interview with the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
accordingly on the 9th of January, 1816, I obtained a third 
audience of his Holiness, which continued for nearly an hour, 
during which [ repeated and urged every argument I had 
before used, to induce the Holy Father to resist the obnoxious 
innovation. ‘The Pope appeared much alarmed for the state 
of the Irish Catholics, and expressed an apprehension, that 
they would be subjected to new persecutions, if they did not 
yield, in some degree, to the desires of the British govern- 
ment on this head. I told his Hioliness, that it did not appear, 
that the British government was so anxious for the measure ; 
that, on the contrary, some of the most Anti-Catholic mem- 
bers of the administration had expressed their opinions, that if 
emancipation could be granted, its concession should not be 
accompanied, by any obnoxious qualification. I observed fur- 
ther, that the Catholics of Ireland were no strangers to perse- 
cution, and that I was authorized, as well by their published 
resolutions, as by my knowledge of their religious fidelity, to 
declare, that they would prefer the re-enactment of the whole 
penal code to any injurious innovations upon that religious 
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system, for the maintenance of which, they and their - 
fathers had, during three centuries, made such unipres ‘ented 
sacrifices. I added in reply to the anxious solicituds © ‘1s 
Holiness, * We dread not persecution, Holy Father; tur «2 
‘ dread your Holiness’s sanction of a measure which we 2..:0f 
“ resist ; as we would be thereby deprived of those sympathies 
*‘ of the Holy See, which have ever consoled us under the 
“ fierce trials we have endured for our attachment to the 
“ centre of unity.” I informed his Holiness, that were he to 
allow the gratification of the British cabinet to be preferred to 
a co mplia nee with the prayers of his faithful children in Tre- 
land, L should find it dificult to persuade my coustituents on 
my return, that their religious interests were not made secon- 
dary to the political objects of the Roman court ; I reminded 
him that he had, in 1805, through Monsigoor Cop; ola, then 
secretary of Propaganda, in his letter to the Right Reverend 
Doctor Milner, distinctly reprobated such a measure as is now 
proposed; and in which letter is quoted the declaration of 
Pope Benedict the XLV. to the Bishop of Breslau, expressing 
an insuperable objection to the interference of any Anti- 
Catholic Prince or power in the nomination of a Catholic pre- 
late. iis Holiness, on reading this letter, was much moved ; 
andI retired, renewing my expressions of confidence in the 
paternal care of the Holy See. 

Two days s after [ had obtained this third audience, I waited 
on the Cardinal Secretary, who, to my great surprize, evinced 
considerable desire to see the affair concluded by the enact- 
ment of domestic nomination. I found, however, ere long, 
that these professions of anxiety were equally insincere on 
this, as on every other occasion, and that, so far from aiding 
me by his co-operation, he continued as before, the ardent 
eee of every measure prejudicial to me and my mission. 

The Cardinal prefect Litta, having returned to Rome in 
February, [ immediately waited on his eminence, and informed 
him of al] that had occurred since his departure. Having 
urged him to execute his former intentions, he replied, that 
he could do nothing further in the business, until it should be 
known how the prelates of Ireland had received the amended 
answer which had been forwarded to them by the Cardinal 


rn 


secretary of state. 


The illness of Cardinal Litta at this period, which continued 
for two months, interrupted my negotiations with his 
eminence, and I turned my attention to those officers of Pro- 
peganda, from whom the rescript signed ‘ Quarantotti ” had. 
emanated, well knowing their influence, and the opportunities 
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they enjoy for its exercise. I was now satisfied, that the 
measure of domestic nomination was the only one which could 
substantially prevent the veto; for it was manifest, that if the 
appointment of our prelates was to rest in Rome, the Cardinal 
secretary would place it at the disposal of the British minister. 
_ J, therefore, urged that measure, and succeeded in inducing 
those officers to be as friendly to it as they had before been to 
the obnoxious innovation. I found his Holiness and the sacred 
congregation willing to accede, as they disclaimed any views 
of patronage on their part, and expressed a desire for a settle- 
ment of the matter in the most satisfactory way. 

On the 7th of March I had a fourth audience of the Holy 
Father, with a view to submit to his perusal an earnest and 
very able communiéation upon the subject of the veto, which 
I had received a few days before from the illustrious Bishop of 
Cloyne and Ross, the Right Reverend Doctor Coppinger. | 
renewed my entreaties for an adjustment of the question, and 
his Holiness was pleased to order me to bring the letter of the 
venerable prelate to Cardinal Litta, with whom he promised to 
confer upon its contents. 

The Cardinal prefect having been restored to health, and 
the resolutions of the Synod of Kilkenny having arrived at 
Rome, towards the end of May, I again pressed in Propaganda 
the measure of domestic nomination, and I found that an inti- 
mation had been given to the Irish prelates, that the sacred 
congregation had no objection to the principle, and would 
establish the measure, provided a mode was proposed that 
should meet general approval. I felt much gratified at this 
determination, as our affairs were thus imperceptibly taken out 
of the hands of the political secretary, and had returned to 
their proper tribunal, where they remained until the period of 
my arrest. I, therefore, avoided any further intercourse with 
the minister of the Roman court, and confided my negotiations | 
to the Holy See, through the legitimate medium of the Pro- 
paganda. 

The anxious caution of the Cardinal prefect gave rise to 
many interruptions in the progress of domestic nomination ; 
but the arrival of Sir John Cox Hippisley’s report of June, 
this year, created a general alarm, and induced his eminence 
to resolve on an immediate decision. Many modes of domestic 
nomination had been proposed, as well in Rome as from 
Ireland ; at length, his eminence seemed to approve of one 
which I had, at his request, submitted; but he commanded 
and countermanded its being taken into consideration several 
times ; so that the entire summer of 1816 passed away in inter- 
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views and correspondence with the prefect, and other members 
of the sacred congregation, on this sulject, which was now 
become the primary object of attention in Rome, as in Ireijand. 
The details of this negotiation will necessarily constitute a 
principal portion of iy future narrative. Suffice it here to 
say, that [ laboured constantly and earnestly to collect and 
promote the views of my constituents on the subject. 

Nothing decisive having been done, and observing the 
approach of the annual October vacations, and of*the solem- 
nities of November, Christmas, &c. I resolved on returning to 
Ireland, at least for the winter, in the hope of finding such an 
unanimity amongst the prelates and clergy on the mode of 
establishing this indispensable measure, as might insute suc- 
cess in the future discussions. I communicated my intention 
to Cardinal Litta, who delivered me a letter, dated 5th of 
October, (since published,) declaring that the letter from 
Genoa, in favour of ministerial controul, was not mandatory, 
condemning the pretensions set forth in Sir John Cox Hippis- 
ley’s report, and admitting the principle of domestic nomina- 
tion. His eminence at the same time promised to obtain, in 
the first general congress of November, a decree for the mode 
which had been submitted. 

On the Sth of October, I repaired to Castle Gandolfo, the 
country :esidence of his Holiness, where I was admitted to 
my fifth and last audience ; 1 repeated my former prayers, that 
he would graciously please to attend to the desires of his 
faithful children iv Ireland ; and having pleced in his hands an 
address expressive of their ‘attachment and veneration, I ob- 
tained, on their }-ehalf, the apostolic benediction. . 

My i intention of departure being generally known, I received 
from all friendly quarters entreaties to desist from a perse- 
verance therein, as it would probably occur, that the measure 
of domestic nomination would be put to rest if I were to depart, 
particularly during the winter season, when much danger of a 
prejudicial influence was to be apprehended, from the influx 
of British travellers. I yielded to these apprehensions, which, 
after the vacations, I soon found to be too fatally realized ; 
and I had the satisfaction to learn, that my stay was apptoved 
of by a vote of the aggregate meeting of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, held in this city on the 17th of December. 

I devoted my time, as usual, to the removal of erroneous 
impressions from the minds of those to whom the question 
was to be submitted, but November and December rolled away 
without any decree on the subject. During this interval, it 
Was communicated to me, by a friendly Cardinal, that the 
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Marquis of Lansdowne and Mr. Brougham, were desirous of 
an interview with me; of which opportunity I availed myself, 
to inform those distinguished statesmen of the real state and 
merits of the question of veto, and finding other eminent 
British subjects equally anxious for information on the matter, 
I drew up a concise elucidation, in a catechistical form, which 
was subsequently published in London, under the title of 
‘ The British Statesman’s Anti-vetotstical Catechism.” 

In Janufry, 1817, I renewed my correspondence with Car- 
dinal Litta, and addressed to his eminence a long letter, re- 
arguing the subject of domestic nomination, and urging its 
discussion in the congress, which had been promised to take 
place three months before. His eminence again commanded 
and countermanded the consideration of the question, but, at 
length, after some earnest expostulations by friends of the 
measure, he ordered the plan which I had drawn up to be 
prepared for immediate discussion. The summary of this 
plan, as amended by his eminence, was—that the parish 
Priests, including the members of chapters, should elect three 
candidates ;—that the metropolitan and suffragans should 
write their sentiments with respect to the qualifications of 
each ;—and, that the sacred congregation should institute on 
the joint testimony. ‘That, with regard to coadjutors, the 
incumbent prelate should propose the candidate to his parish 
Priests and canons, wko should declare their assent or dissent 
by a plurality of votes ;—that the metropolitan and suffragans 
should transmit their opinions of him to the Holy See, and the 
sacred congregation institute accordingly. 

The publication of a letter, which I had addressed to a 
member of this board, increased, if possible, the hostility of 
the vetoistical party in Rome against me, as it exposed the 
arts and misrepresentations of the Roman minister and his 
adherents; the most active of my enemies was the Baron 
Ompteida, Hanoverian Ambassador, distinguished only for 
his servility and intrigue, and who presumed to take a promi- 
nent station in the affair. I was, however, informed of his 
unworthy designs, and succeeded in counteracting them for 
several weeks. 

Regardless of the calumnies which were circulated now 
with increased industry, in proportion as the period for adjusting 
the measure approached, I directed my attention to make 
arrangements previous to the general congress, which was 
finally fixed for Monday, the 16th of May. The plan of 
domestic nomination had been printed by Propaganda three 
weeks before, and distributed among the Cardinals who were 
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toattend. I held a correct copy of this plan, and propose to 
include it in my future narrative. Several reasons, in favour 
of domestic nomination, are adduced in the Ponenza, or 
printed case, laid before their eminences, who unanimously 
approved of it, including the aged Cardinal Quarantotti, 
whose prominent zeal I would deem it injustice to overlook, as 
| have found his eminence a most earnest supporter of the 
measure, and apparently anxious to compensate thereby for 
the mischievous rescript with which, in an inconsiderate 
moment, under the influence of the grossest misrepresentation, 
he suffered his venerable name to be associated. 

The account of divisions in the Catholic association re- 
specting me, which reached Rome at this period, gave new 
life to the vetoists, and damped the zeal of the most ardent 
friends of the favourite measure of the Irish Catholics. How- 
ever, when the question was put by the prefect in the congress, 
all their eminences voted for the passing of the decree, with 
the solitary exception of Cardinal Fontana, formerly secretary 
of the congregation instituted, by Gonsalvi, and lately raised 
by him to the purple. It had been the intention of the Car- 
dinal prefect to pass, but not to publish it for the present ; but 
Cardinal Fontana, though he professed to approve of the mea- 
sure, proposed to the prefect, in a low tone of voice, to defer 
the decree until the former congregation should be consulted, 
to which Cardinal Litta inconsiderately, and against the forms 
of proceeding, yielded, without putting the question of reference 
to their eminences. ‘Thus was lost domestic nomination, 
although in that same congress the pending appointments of 
Ireland bad been decided on its principle. 

The advocates of vetoistical arrangements triumphed in this 
result, and renewed their exertions to prevent a reconsideration 
of the matter. Accordingly, they made constant efforts, 
through the agency of the Baron Ompteida, to procure my 
arrest and banishment from the Roman states. I had already 
felt it my duty to claim protection from the British Consul, 
Mr. Parke ; at first he assured me of security, but afterwards 
violated that engagement, and confederated with my enemies. 
Nearly two months had elapsed, since the Irish papers, con- 
taining my letter, had arrived at Rome; and I should here 
observe, that the publication was not a strict copy of the ori- 
ginal. ‘The sensation created by that publication had subsided, 
so that no charge could be justly grounded on it; however, 
the conduct of the association made me appear as if deserted 
at home, and as, by my stay, the measure of domestic nomi- 
nation might ultimately succeed, it was thought a favourable 
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opportunity for defeating it, by seizing on my person, and re- 
moving me from Rome. 

On the second day after the sitting of the congress, (the 
Holy Father lying ill at his country seat,) I received an order 
of banishment, commanding me to quit the city in twenty- 
four hours, and the states in three Gays. I protested against 
the order as unjust, and a violation of my rights as a British 
subject, and as an ecclesiastic ; [ demanded to be informed 
upon what grounds it was made out, but could obtain no 
answer. I again and again repeated my cemand, but neither 
the governor, who was entrusted by Gonsuivi with its execution, 
nor any other person, ventured to institute, or even to specify 
any charge. 1 declared I would not cepart without force, as I 
was not conscious of offence, and would not compromise my 
rights. Meantime, (on the 25th of May,) I was attacked by 
a malignant fever then prevalent in Rome. This calamity did 
not mitigate the hostile spirit of my persecutors, who perse- 
vered, and actually made a forcible entry into my convent at 
midnight; they broke into my bed-chamber with a military 
force, placing guards over me, a regular succession of which 
was continued at my room door to the day of my departure, a 
period of eight weeks. 

As my sufferings during that time were personal, I shall not 
here make them the subject of complaint. I do not repine at 
having been found worthy of persecution for my religion and 
my country, and though my health has been materially injured 
by the strict mode of confinement and deportation resorted 
to, yet I feel consoled at making the sacrifice to so good a 
cause. 

On the 16th of July, I was conveyed by a military escort to 
the frontiers of the Roman states, and, having remained some 
days at Florence to recruit my health, I proceeded on my 
journey, and reached home on the 24th of September. 

Having now informed the board of my conduct of this mis- 
sion, and of the circumstances connected with its conclusion, 
I feel myself under the painful necessity of requesting your 
attention to the expences attendant upon it. I can, with per- 
fect sincerity, assure this board, that if my private resources 
were adequate to the supply of my expenditure, I should be as 
ready to devote my purse, as I have ever been, and still am, 
to contribute my humble exertions, and to hazard both liberty 
and life in defence of my country and her religion. 

The collection, transcribing, compilation, and translation of 
documents, the payment of court-fees, and other necessary 
disbursements, increased my expences to a considerable 
amount; but when the circumstances attending such a dele- 
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gation, the expences of travelling, and an absence of two 
years are considered, L trust I shall not be esteemed to have 
subjected my constituents to an extravagant cost, when I state 
the total of my expenditure, from the period of my appoint- 
ment to that of my return to this capital, to have amounted to 
the sum of 8401. of this sum I have received 3701. and, there- 
fore, a balance of 470/. remains due, which I am confident 
will not be deemed unreasonable in me to mention, when I 
inform this board, that it is due to friends on the continent, tu 
whom I promised an early remittance. 

It is true that I could have avoided incurring a considerable 
partion of such expence, had I agreed to accept an offer made 
by the Roman governor, to induce me to depart without force, 
of paying ail the costs attendant on my return to Ireland. But 
J venture to anticipate your approval of my determination to 
decline the acceptance of any favour from a court which had 
cast such indignities upon an individual, whom it had uniformly 
recognized and treated with as delegate of the Catholics of 
Ireland. 

J abstain from putting forth any pretensions to merit, but I am 
not so fastidious as to shrink from the assurance that I laboured 
with all the enthusiasm of attachment, and all the ability which 
| could command to promote the objects of my delegation. If 
I have not been so successful as this hoard and [ could desire, 
there is still some consolation in the reflection, that although we 
have not established any new measure of public benefit, never- 
theless we have hitherto prevented a grievous public mischief ; 
and I should feel myself wanting in the complete discharge of 
iy duties were 1 not to add this parting monition, that the 
ultimate consummation of the national desires must depend in 
a principal degree upon the line of conduct which this board 
may, in the present juncture of affairs, adopt. 

If any member of this board, or any other Irish Catholic, 
shall be desirous of explanation upon any matter to which I 
have referred, you may be assured of my readiness to meet 

such desire. 

It is only left for me now to thank the board for its indul- 
gent attention, and, with your permission, I will withdraw, lest 
Iny presence should preduce any delicacy in the mind of 
any member, or prevent the full and free discussion of my 
conduct. 

I certify the above to be a correct copy of my report, read 
to the Catholic Board, on Saturday, 18th December, 1817. 

(Signed) RICHARD HAYES, 
Late delegate to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland to the Holy See. 
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ADDRESS AND APPEAL OF THE ROMAN CATHO- 
LICS OF IRELAND, TO THEIR PROTESTANT 
BRETHREN OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


———————9 


FELLow SUBJECTS, 
We, the Roman Catholics of Ireland, being anxious to 
promote the spirit of liberality in every order of the state, and 
to conciliate the dispositions of our Protestant brethren, 
submit to your consideration this our address and appeal, on 
behalf of six millions of loyal subjects of the British crown: 
who are excluded, by an unjust and unwise code of laws, irom 
the enjoyment of the constitution. We do not desire to elicit 
an intemperate or inconsiderate support ; we only ask from you 
a patient hearing of our claims; and, if we shall succeed in 
manifesting their justice, we rely upon the sincerity of your 
repeated declarations in favour of civil and religious liberty, as 
an earnest of yqur endeavours to promote, by legal means, the 
consummation of our just pretensions. 

Before we enter upon the recital of our wrongs, or the 
vindication of our purposes, we desire to give expression to 
the sentiments of gratitude which have been excited by the 
liberal support we have received on several occasions from a 
portion of our Protestant countrymen; and, in a_ particular 
manner, we offer our sincere assurances of grateful recol- 
lection to those members of the honourable houses of par- 
liament, whohave, by their votes or advocacy, contributed to 
the advancement of liberality, and mitigated the severity of 
our exclusion, | 

Our case is simple; it does not require the aid of any 
factitious illustration to display its merits. We entertain no 
secret views ; ourobjects have been solemnly and repeatedly 
promulgated ; we seek not to accomplish an innovation of 
the constitution, but to accelerate its unrestricted operation ; 
we desire not the destruction, but the settlement of the state: 
we do not pretend toan ascendancy over any portion of our 
fellow-subjects ; the enjoyment of equal rights constitutes the 
extent of our political aspirations. 

To such our reasonable desires is opposed the assertion, that 
our religious doctrines disqualify us for that participation in the 
constitution which our Protestant countrymen possess. ‘This 
impeachment of religion has ever been the piea of persecution 
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in every state, and equally unwarranted in each: for he who 
sustains it, assumes the exercise of a controul over the con- 
sciences of men, which God has not granted to any human 
government. It is not, however, desired by us, that our 
religion, its doctrine or discipline, should be sheltered from 
scrutiny by any such general protection ; we are ready, as well 
on our behalf, as on behalf of your and our ancestors, to 
vindicate our common faith against such imputations ; but we 
prefer declining any further refereuce to such discussions, 
than the refutation of direct complaint shall render unavoidable, 
in the sequel of this appeal. 

It would have tended much to the promotion of the public 
welfare, if our opponents had rather directed their attention 
to those religious and political points, upon which we are 
agreed, than to have sought for grounds of difference, to 
justify preconceived hostility. We earnestly urge you to adopt 
the more just judgment ; and we shall feel much disappoint- 
ment if we do not obtain an unanimous admission that the 
principles, which we all. in common profess to entertain, 
comprehend every article of religious and political beliet 
necessary for the constitution and permanency of social order, 
and the protection or promotion of the national interests of a 
christian state. ; 

We believe in one only true and living God, subsisting in 
three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; to this God 
alone we give divine honour and adoration. Webelieve the 
Scripture of the Old and New Testament to be the word of 
God: and, if at any time, or in any'place, the pastors of the 
Catholic church have restrained the ignorant from reading 
them, it was not out of disrespect to these sacred volumes, 
much less out of a sacrilegious desire to keep the people in 
ignorance or error; but purely because they conceived, that 
by doing so they acted in obedience to the authority of these 
Scriptures themselves, which inform us that the unlearned are 
apt to wrest them to their own destruction. We believe that, 
in order to enter into eternal life, we must keep the com- 
mandments of God: that in the construction of these divine 
ordinances they must be understood in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words, without equivocation or reservation. 
We believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, 
who was made man that he might be the Saviour of all man- 
kind. We acknowledge him our only Kedeemer—that his 
death is the fountain of all our good: aud that merey, grace, 
and salvation can by no means be obtained, but through him. 


.We confess him to be the only mediator of redemption 
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between God and man—and, although we, who are Roman 
Catholics, address ourselves to the angels and saints of God, 
and desire their prayers, as we do also to God’s servants here 
upon earth, yet we do not offer to them any share of that ado- 
ration which is due to God alone; as we mean no otherwise 
than that they would pray for us, and with us, to our common 
Lord, who is our God and their God, and obtain for us, 
throngh the merits of our Redeemer, all blessings of which we 
stand in need. 

We all know and admit that we are taught by the precepts 
of that Divine Redeemer, as revealed for his inspired fol- 
lowers, to love one another, and that this charitable principle 
is extended to an indispensible obligation to love our neigh- 
bours even as we Jove ourselves. We also learn from the same 
unerring source of instruction, and it is a lesson.well worthy 
of the serious consideration of our opponents, that with what 
judgment we have judged, we shall be judged, and with what 
measure we have measured, it shall be measured to us again. 
We further, in common, acknowledge, that the same blessed 
Founder of christian faith has instructed us, by precepts and 
example, to pay obedience to every lawful authority, without 
any regard to the religious opinions of the persons by whom it 
is administered. 

This summary of religious doctrine is recognized by us, in 
common with every christian community ; but our coincidence 
with our Protestant brethren is not confined to the bare recog- 
nition of general principles. Our ecclesiastical constitution 
is episcopal, and observes the same orders of hierarchy as is 
observed in the Protestant church. We approximate very 
closely in the observance of rites, and our approximation is 
still more observable in our liturgy or form of prayer ; the dif- 
ference in very many instances existing solely in the language 
in which the same sentiments are expressed. 

in our political and social relations, the similarity is com- 
plete. We hold the same allegiance to our most gracious 
sovereign, we venerate the same constitution, we are governed 
hy the same parliement, we contribute equally to the supply 
of the pecuniary, naval, and military resources of the state, 
and in ihe several transactions of life we are regulated by the 
same priuciples, and influenced by the same motives as those 
Ww hic h our fellow-subjects approve and adopt. 

Vhs us, then, it is maniiest, that every religious and political 
principle, essential to the good order of a christian society, 
aud to the subsistence of our state, is equally recognized by 
Protestants and Catholics; and it would become a difficult 
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question to ascertain how two classes of our population thus 
united in principle and practice, could be subjected to dif- 
ferent measures of government, if we could not trace the 
origin of this system of misrale to the selfish purposes of its 
founders. Citizens of the same state, and subjects of the 
same sovereign, who should have been joined in brotherhood 
of loyalty and of citizenship, were distracted by the arts of 
interested individuals, whose angry spirit was too successfully 
diffused, and, after a wasteful persecution, settled in a system 
of hostility, equally discreditable to its abettors, and pernicious 
to the state, as unjust in its principle and operation :—ret- 
dering the Tights of one class of subjects tributary to the pre- 
judices of another. 

In support of such hostilities, imputations were raised 
against us which, though utterly untrue, were circulated with 
such ardour of industry, as to obtain too general a belief 
among the Protestants of the realm. To remove all doubts 
and apprehensions, the legislature proposed to us the ungra- 
cious office of disclaiming, upon oath, those imputed princi- 
ples; and we, merging the degrading obligation in our desire 
to sacrifice every feeling of indignation to the public welfare 
and repose, submitted to the following vilifying test :— 

“ Tf, A. B. do hereby declare, that I do profess the Roman 
Catholic religion, 

‘I, A.B. do swear, that I do abjure, condemn, and 
detest, as unchristian and impious, the principle, that it is 
lawful to murder, destroy, or any ways iujure any person what- 
sover, for or under the pretence of being a heretic: and I do 
declare solemnly before God, that I believe, that no act in 
itself unjust, immoral or wicked, can ever be justified or 
excused by, or under pretence or colour, that it was done 
either for the good of the church, or in obedience to any 
ecclesiastical power whatsoever. I also declare, that if is not 
an article of the Catholic faith, neither am | thereby required 
to believe or profess that the Pope is infallible, or that Fo am 
bound to obey any order in its own nature immoral, though 


the Pope or any ecclesiastical power should issue or direct such 
order ; but, on the contrary, [ hold that it would be sinful in 
me to pay any respect or obedience thereto ; TP further declare, 
that Ido net believe that any sin whatsoever committed by me 
can be forgiven at the mere will of the Pope, or of any Priest, 
or of any person or persons whatsover; but that sincere 
sorrow for past sins, a firm and sincere resolution to avoid 
= Lars e zu, ari d to atone to God, are Drevion and indisn: @- 

ble requisites to establish a well-founded expectation of for- 
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giveness ; and that any person who receives absolution without 
these previous requisites, so far from obtaining thereby any 
remission of his sins, ineurs the additional guilt of violating 
a sacrament; and | do swear, that | will defend to the utmost 
of my power the settlement and arrangement of property in 
this country, as established by the laws now in being; I do 
hereby declare, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to 
subvert the present church establishment, for the purpose of 
substituting a Catholic establishment in its stead; and I do 
solemnly swear that I will not exercise any privilege to which 
l am or may become entitled, to disturb and weaken the Pro- 
testant religion and Protestant government in this kingdom. 

“ So help me God.” 

Previous to the enactment of this obligation, another test of . 
allegiance bad been framed bv the legislature, to which we also 
subscribe, in common with oui ieilow-subjects, in the following 
terms :— 

“ J, A. B.—Do take Almighty God and his only Son Jesus 
Christ, my Redeemer, to witness, that I will be faithful, and 
hear true aliegiance to our most gracious sovereign lord, King 
George the Vhird, and him will defend, to the utmost of my 
power, against all conspiracies and attempts whatever, that 
shall be made against his person, crown, and dignity: and | 
will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and make known to 
his majesty. and lis heirs, all treasons and traitorgus conspt- 
racies which may be formed against him or them; and | do 
faithfully promise to maintain, support, and defend, to the 
utmost’ of my power, the succession of the crown in his 
Majesty's family, against any person or persons whatsoever: 
hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obedience or alle- 
giance uiito the person taking upon himself the stvle and title 
of Prince of H ales, in the life-time of his father, and who, 
since his death, is said to have assumed the style and title ot 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, by the name of Charles the 
Third, and to anv other person claiming, or pretending a right 
to the crown of these reaims; and I do swear, that 1 do reject 
and detest, as unchristian and impious to believe, that it is 
lawful to murder or destroy any pesson or persons whatsover, 
for, or under pretence of, their being heretics ; and also that 
unchristian and impious principle, that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics; I further declare, that it is po article of my 
faith, and that I do renounce, reject, and abyure the opinion, 
that Princes excommunicated by the Pape and council, or by 
anv authority of the Sce of Keome, or by any aut thority what- 
soever, may be deposed, or murdered by their subjects, « wr by 
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any person whatsoever : and I do promise, that | will not hold, 
inaintain, or abet any such opinion, or any other opinion cou- 
trary to what is expressed in this declaration; and 1 do 
declare, that I do not believe that the Pope of Rome, or any 
other foreign prince, prelate, state, or potentate, hath or ought 
to have any temporal or civil: jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within this realm ; 
and I do solemnly, in the presence of God, and of his only 
Son Jesus Christ, my Redeemer, profess, testify, and declare, 
that I do make this declaration and every part thereof, in the 
plain and ordinary sense of the words of this oath, without 
any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation whatever, and 
without any dispensation already granted by the Pope, or any 
authority of the See of Rome, or any other person whatever : 
and without thinking that Lam, or can be acquitted before God 
or man, or absolved of this declaration, or any part thereof, 
although the Pope, or any other person or persons, or autho- 
rity whatsvever, shall dispense with or annul the same, or 
declare that it was null and void from the beginning. 
** So help me God.” 

It was not unreasonable for us to expect, that such svlemn 
assurances of loyalty and renunciations of the imputed doctrines, 
would have removed all grounds of alarm. But though every 
candid mind was satisfied, still there were found many persons 
to renew those offensive imputations. ‘There was but one 
mode left so sustain them, after so unequivocal a disclaimer 
on our part. It was a mode, which nothing short of the most 
desperate prejudice could sanction ; but it was not considered 
too desperate for the adoption of the opponents of the 
Catholics of Ireland. 

They resolved to get rid of our solemn declarations in the 
most summary manner: and, accordingly, added another 
more general and more obnoxious imputation; by which they 
impeached Roman Catholics, generally, and their fellow- 
subjects, particularly, of a total disregard of the obligations 
of an oath; thus imputing to the great majority of christians 
a propensity to the horrid crime of perjury, and to the legis- 
lature itself, the offence of having been accessary to its 
procuration. 

The indecency of this charge was not less glaring than - 
extravagant falsehood ; but the malignant industry of it 
originators too generally prevailed, and many of our fellow. 
subjects, inconsiderately submitted to its influence. 

It could not have required much reflection to ascertain the 
injustice of this charge ; for it must have been immediately 
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observed, that if we entertained no reerard for the obligations 
of an outh, or were ind:ficrent to the observance of good faith, 
we could readily accouiplish our political emancipation, by 
subsetbing to the oaths and dee larations which are subscribed 
to by our Protesiant brethren, and which alone reodered them 
eligible to offices and honours, in preference to Roman 
Catholics. Tt is plain, therefore, that so far from evincing a 
disregurd of our solema obligations, we manifest a consci- 
entious sincerity, which sheuld obtain for us the more respect, 
because it Is exercised by us in despite of the most urgent, 
political, and personal induceiments to its violation : and you 
cannot fail to observe the 2nomatous and unchristian principle 
of government, sanctioned by this penai system, against 
which we comphbain; inasmuch as it holds out strong induce-_ 
ments to the commission of such a description of perjury as 
cannot be visited by human punishments ; ; and constitutes a 
disregard to the obligations of an oath as the only necessary 
qualification for our eligibility to the highest ofices of trust 
and coufidence in the state. This single necessary result of 
that penal code appears abundantly sufficient te excite in every 
honvurable, religious, aud patriotic mind, an earnest wish for 
its immediate abolition. 

The imputation of bad faith thus raised against the members 
of the Roman Catholic church, is a mere artifice. ts injus- 
tice is well known to those by whom it is raise: , as their own 

acts attest: for they never objected to treaties or alliances 

win foreign Cath volic Princes or people, on account of their 
reliion 3 as thev should have done, if they seriously enter- 
tatned such doubts of their good faith. Our august sovereign 
is at this moment, engaged in treaties of alliance with the 
Catholic Prtaccs of Austria, France, Spain, Portugal, Sicily, 
Saraintt, Bavaria, Saxony, Tuscany, and even with the Pope 
of Rome. the Sovereign Pontiff of the Romau Catholic 
church. ‘These alliances have been publicly known in_ the 
several stages of their commencement, progress, and maturity ; 
and yor bo alarm ior their stability was felt on account of the 
religious creed of those Princes or their people. 

bewouldseem, that the operation of this principle of distrust 
n Catholte fidelity ts dive cted exclusively against your fellow- 
subjects of that compunton, who have frequently and recently 
supported you, even ip your resistance to some of those 
powers. Wedeem it impossible that you can approve the 
condmnrance of a system thus fraught with inconsistencies ; 
and «hich violates alike the principles of gratitude, generosity, 
and justice. In truth, the want of good faith has been mani- 
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fested, not by the Roman Catholics of Ireland, but by their 
opponents. Our present degraded state results from = the 
violation of a solemn treaty, by a Protestant King of England ; 
a fact to which we refer, not for the purposes of reproach, but 
in order that you may be induced to feel the more sensibly 
impressed of the obligation imposed upon you, to aid us in all 
lawful exertions to re-establish our participation in the benefits 
of the constitution. 

By a solemn treaty entered into between the late King Wil- 
liam III. and the Irish Catholics, and which secured to his 
majesty and the British crown most important advantages, it 
was provided that the Irish Catholics should enjoy complete 
liberty of conscience. ‘The royal word of that sovereign, and 
the good faith of the English nation, which he represented, 
were pledged to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, as securities 
for their enjoyment of the religious liberty for which they then 
expressly covenanted, and of which they are now deprived. 

We forbear to dwell, by a detailed reference, upon that 
violent infraction of a solemn compact, to which we trace the 
origin of the penal code which oppresses us; and which, so 
long as it continues unrepealed, must furnish a ground of 
imputation against British fame and character. We entertain 
this forbearing disposition, in the hope that the spirit of retri- 
bution may so far prevail in the present times, as to obliterate 
the traces of perfidy, and overthrow that monument of human 
depravity, the penal code, of which it is the base. 

Neither was this the only occasion upon which the Irish 
Catholics had just reason to complain of the breach of faith. 
In the year 1799, when the measure of a legislative union was 
in contemplation, the most earnest and solemn assurances 
were made by the minister of England, that our emancipation 
should be an immediate result of the accomplishment of that 
measure : but when British objects were securely attained, the 
promises of the minister were forgotten, and his pledges dis- 
regarded. Again, in the year 1801, the same minister 
renewed his solemn assurances of early relief; but they were 
equally faithless and unavailing to us, as our state remains 
t unchanged, and all! the pledges of that minister, who was the 
representative of Britain’s faith, and the depositary of her 
y confidence, have proved utterly unproductive of any portion of 
that constitutional relief which was so liberally and so solemnly 
promised. It theretore appears, that the want of good faith is 
justly imputable not to the Catholics of lveland, but to those 

= ©6©representatives of the British state who abused their confi- 
I- § dence and violated the engagements entered into with them. 
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We appeal to that sense of justice which all christians claim 
and avow; and we invite you to the promotion of a measure 
which must tend, in equal proportion, to your own vindication 
as to our relief. 

It is, not unfrequently, objected to the concession of our 
claims, that Roman Catholics are, by their religious principles, 
incapacitated for the enjoyment of liberty or the administration 
of power. 

The injustice and absurdity of this objection must be imme- 
diately recognized by any mind acquainted with the constitu- 
tion of our ecclesiastical system, or with the history of those 
times when the religion which we profess was the only chris- 
tian system of worship existing in Great Britain. 

It cannot be necessary to remind our Protestant brethern, | 
that the political constitution to which they are attached, 
existed in Catholic times, at least in equal force and splendour 
as it does at the present day. They also are aware that the 
petition and bill of rights, although the works of a Protestant 
age, claim or possess no other political merit than the revival 
of privileges established in Cathclic times. Neither is it 
unknown that Catholic legislation is not accountable for the 
evils of the courts of star-chamber and high commission, 
whose oppressive practices provoked so much of complaint and 
resistance in other times; or for the institution of a standing 
army or national debt, w hen pressure operates so severely on 
the public mind at the present day; while, on the other hand, 
it is admitted, that the great charter of national rights, the 
first boast of England, was the joint production of Catholic 
Princes, Catholic Peers, Catholic Prelates, and a Catholic 
people. 

We do not thus refer to other times for the purpose of insti- 
tuting an invidious, much less an offensive contrast,—the only 
object of this reference is the defence of our own religious 
character agatnst that imputation which seeks to represent us 
as peculiarly disqualified for the enjoyment of freedom, on 
account of our religious belief. If we have succeeded in this 
defensive effort, the single purpose of this reference is accom- 
plished. 

ut we are not confined to such constructive attestations of 
our fitness for the enjoyment of the constitution : neither are 
we limited to the support of Catholic testimony. Our poli- 
tical qualifications have been repeatedly recognized by his 
Majesty’s government; and in the year 1793, the King, Lords, 
and Commons, solemnly recorded their sense of our merits in 
the preamble of an act of parliament, intended for our relief : 
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whereby, after reciting that various acts of parliament were 
passed, imposing on us many restraints and disabilities, they 
declare that from our * pe: aceable and loyal demeanour, tt is 
fit that such restraints and disabilities should be discontinued.” 

Twenty years of war succeeded the perid when this 
parliamentary and Protestant testimony of our merits was thus 
recorded. During the whole of that protr: acted and sanguinary 
warfare, the Catholics of Ireland contributed a full proportion, 
in blood and treasure, to the support of the British state ; they 
fought the battles of England, on sea and land, with a fidelity 
and zeal which secured the victory, and which again and again 
obtained the thanks of every branch of the legislature. Yet 
notwithstanding such solemn declaration of parliament, 
twenty-four years ago, that it was even then “fit that such 
restraints and disabilities should be discontinued ;” and the 
repetition of that opinion by the united parliament i in the year 
1812, and, notwithstanding our oaths of allegiance, and the 
additional claims of admitted services since that period, 
nevertheless many of those restraints and disabilities still 
continue, and these the most obnoxious and vilifying in the 
contemplation of an enlightened, industrious, brave, or honour- 
ably ambitious mind. 

Is not it, therefore, most unjust to meet our present claims 
with a repulsive declaration, that we already possess every 
privilege which should satisfy a subject of these realms, while 
we continue thus excluded froin all offices of honour and rank 
in the state, which the repeated voice of parliament has declared 

us qualified to enjoy ? 

Another objection to our emancipation is founded upon an 
imputation of illiberality and intolerance. 

Nothing can be more unjust or more ungracious than such 
an imputation, when made by any member of that portion of 
the Protestant population which desires the continuance of the 
penal code. It is manifest that our degraded state in the 
empire results from the operation of such an illiberal spirit on 
the minds of the advocates for Protestant ascendancy, whoare 
opposed to our admission to the constitution, notwithstanding 
our admitted political services, and our solemn oaths, by which 
we disclaim the intolerant opinions imputed to us. 


(To be continued.) 
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ANSWER FO THE STATE PAPER, OR PROTOCOL 
GF A TREATY, PROPOSED, ON THURSDAY, THE 
i OF DECEX BER, 1817, BY HIS EXCELLENCY 

JOLIC BOARD, TO THE PROTESTANTS 

NITED KINGDOM. 
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Tur vodersigned having read your remonstrance, addressed to 
us. and wavingallobjection to the character of plenipoten- 
iiaot s, with which voa have lavested us—we wish to have 
certain artiictes explaiied for our consideration. In particular, 
wewish te have some assurance from the august body itself, 
whieh ds per ted you, whether it will avow this paper ? We 
should be zlad to enter into a treaty with you, if we could be 
assured ‘i ut you have a ay powers, i OT, besides an expression: 
which you drop tn one part, that “ the great body ought not 
to be held accountable for those acts of any individual, or 
numberof individuals, which it shall not sanction and approve,” 
—calling this, and very justly, “ a monstrous responsibility.” 
Besides this, even Lord CasrrereaAGu and the late Mr. 
Ponsonsy, were brought into au awkward situation for want of 
this very formality. “hey had authority (as they thought) to 
state—the former, that, in 1799, the Prelates had acceded to 
the Regiwn Eaequatur ; and the latter, (in 1808,) that Dr. 
Mitner had empowered him to declare the same thing. But, 
on the 9th of May, 1816, this concession is eamieiad to * 
incompatible with the tenets of the Roman Catholic church, 
aud utterly subversive of it. It is essential also, say the 
Prelates, themselves, to have the Pops’s consent to make 
valid any alteration in religion. Further, the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom miay put in a claim to be consulted in this 
matter, after having itself ascertained that the dispositions of 
the nation are with the measure; as, also, thatthe Pope will 
be in a humour to grant it. W hat assurance do you give us 
that the latter will grant this boon, or that the former will 
ever ask it of him? 

So, we are given to understand that Cardinal Litra was 
electrified, (almost out of his wits,) at the bare mention of 
domestic vomination. As soon as he recovered from his swoon, 
and was restored to breath and speech, he exclaimed, that 
“ he thought the term itself utterly incomprehensible ! 1”? 

It is true that Mr. Haves has since composed, and taught 
him, what he is pleased to call his Anii-vetorstical Catechism. 
But, as this is not our catechism, we confess we are not very 
ready at it. And Lrrra declares, flat, that the Exequatur cannot 
be made even a subject of negotiation ! 
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We give you sangeet we heve not the honour of 
mutually kiro wine, or even of cver having heard of each 
other, except in our pubiie characte; of Plenipotentiarios—of 
being ii earnest, us we are ourselves. We are plain uen, 
and will, in the following answer, give you such a specimen of 
candour and freukness, as are not often tobe met with among 
eCNnVEYs. Your state pooper, with certain little contradictions 
and droi] mistakes, here and there. bas not ali those charac- 
terisiic niceties about it, dic marks of having heen drawn up 
bya diplomatist. ut we cannot receive any envoy’s assurance, 
(however earnest and reiterated,) that the Roman Catholics 
will do so and so, when they themselves declare, point-blank, 
they will not. ‘Phis essential point is communicated to us in 
the very paper itselt. 

We shall begin with the vartances to be found in the 
declaration, or manifesto, you have drawn up. You say, 

it would tend much to the promotion of the public welfare, 
if our opponents had rather directed their attention to those 
religious and politica! poiuts upon which we are agreed, Gian to 
have sought for grounds of difference,’ &e. © The principles 
which we ail in common profess to entertain, comprehend 
every article of religious and political belief necessary for the 
constitution and permanency of social order, and the promotion 
of the national interests of a christian state ;”° and yet, in the 
same paper you say, “ Our present degraded state results from 
the woiation of- a solemn treaty by a Protestant King of 
England ;” &c. * But we forbear to dwell on that violent 
infraction of a solemn compact, to which we lrace the origin of 
the Penal Code, which oppresses us ; and which, so long as it 
remains unrepealed, must furnish a ground of tmpuiation 
against British fame and character.”’ 

Now, you fall here, at the very outset, into “ grounds of 
difference,” or matters upon which we certainly are not 
“ agreed.” Both as to principle and facts we differ from you 
in this very point. So, where you use (rather tauntingly) that 
unguarded expression ‘‘ the advocates for Protestunt ascen- 
dancy,”’ you forget that that very ascendancy constitutes our 
church establishment, and that British fame and character 
are bound to maintain that ascendancy on our oaths. : 

And you want us to break our oaths, after having prepared 
us for it, by observing “ that the want of good faith has been 
manifested, not by the Roman Catholics of Ireland, but by 
their opponents,”—meaning Us, we suppose. We must be 
allowed to differ from you again here; as also in your idea 
about what you are pleased .to call, a “ Penal System,”— 
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stigmatize with the name of a © Penal System, 
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which sounds to us like a mere cant-phrase, to express what 
we think a verv fair thing, viz. that those who have volun- 
tarily alienated themselves at one time from the country, and 
at all times trom the charch, should be treated as aliens, @. e 
should not have the capacity to acquire lands, offices, or privilege, 
more than ary other alien. ‘This is the mighty grievance you 
” calling it 
an anomalous and an unchristian principle of government,” 
and which you make such a mighty pother about: but which 
all the rest of the world, except in this mad country, agree 
with us in thinking a very natural and prudent thing. 

We should have thoaght, too, that those who are acquainted 
with a Papal anda Spanish Inquisition, would have a more 
correct Idea of what is really a * Penal System;” and we 
should expect from your professions of sincerity, &c. that you 
would not misapply terms and language at sucha rate, to men 
of our plain and very humble conceptions and understandings, 

You are pleased to talk of the ‘ representatives of the 
British state having abused its confidence,’’—also, “ of an 
unwise and unjust code of Jaws.” Perhaps certain ministers 
may have abused your confidence ; but in making away with 
our laws they would abuse our confidence. As would have 
been the case, too, if they had carried into effect the preamble 
of the act of 1812, where you say—** they have again 
recognised your political qualifications.” In the same tone 
you speak of * your rights having been made tributary to our 
prejudices.” And in the next paragraph, you charge us with 
having too much credulity! Really, now, this language is 
rather undiplomatic. Though, it must be owned, that our 
credulity would be great indeed, if we were to swallow the 
charges you make against our most ancient laws and customs : 
as well as against those persons and Parliaments, that we 
Protestant subjects are in the habit of looking up to very 
highly. It would be as bad if we were to take, au pied de la lettre, 
the flattering declarations you make for yourselves, and for those 
other highly-gifted persons, on whose parts you come---as 
these’contradict all ow experience: though you are pleased 
to affirm, “‘ that the experience of ages has proved their 
sincerity.’ 

You comfort us, however, by protesting that ‘ you propose 
to understand things in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words---(so we think every sensible man ought,)---“ without 
equivocation or mental reservation.” ‘These two last words we 
must beg you to translate for us ; since tous (Protestants) they 
are as utterly incomprehensible, as domestic nomination was to 
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Cardinal Lirra. You continue---“ that you arc ready, as well 
on yourown behalf, as on ours, and thal of our ANCESTOTS, to 
vindicate our common faith against certain severe imputations.” 
We beg you will put yourselves to no further trouble for our 
sakes, as our share of the common faith needs no vindication, 
Agnin, after promising us for our edification, ‘fa recital of 
your (supposed) wrongs, and,” you add, “a vindication of 
your purposes,”---(that ill-omened word made us bounce, by- 
the-way)---you, inaspiritof the most mortified condescensivn, 

protest that you do net pretend to any ASCENDANCY.” You 
secm here, as if to hint, that ascendancy in itself is a very 
invidious thing: but we think it premature to talk of your 
ascendancy yet.---Itis too much for one siugle leap: it requires 
two at least, unless ours can first be conveniently levelled for 
you by the Opvositrion---aud even TH!s must leap into power 
first. ‘ You desire not the distraction of the state, but only 
the sedilement of it.’ }t was settled, we assure you, and very 
much to cur satisfaction, about one hundred and thirty years 
ago, when the distracted King Jamus, aided by his foreign 
allies, missed giving it an eternal quietus---and the keeping 
out (or down) his settlement ever since, WE call a wise, 
necessary, and jusi code ; but you are pleased to term it a 
“« Penal system.” You take, also, great credit to yourselves 
(by anticipation) in this manifesto, for burying In oblivion 
what you call ‘ iiliberal treatment under it,” saying, “ how 
much you have suffered,” calling it ‘fa monument of human 
depravity.” So, indeed, is the “ Newgate Calendar ;” but 
the depravity is not in those who make the laws, but in those 
who break them. Your words are---** The on'y concession 
we can offer, and which alone you should feel disposed to 
accept, or expect, is the abandonment of the recollection 
of thuse vyuries and grievances, which we and our ancestors 
so long and so unjastly endured on account of our religion.--- 
We are willing, nay, most anxious to concede every feeling of 
resentment, and every incentive to irritation, in the hopes ‘that 
the equalization of civil principles may be founded on the basis 
of national conciliation.” First, returning you our hearty 
thanks for this douation, we cannot help thinking that itis’ for 
Us toact the character of forgiveness in the new play you 
propose---and that it is rather owr part to forgive you. You 
are assuining, only to forget your pastoffences }  / nd in this 
vou go beyond the humour of the rattle-brained young fellow 
in the Frecholder, who, being indicted for two or three pranks 
ou the highway, chai: his head at the vudge, and declared he 
- ould swear the peace against him, for putting him in fear of 
us life. 
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In this spirit you say---* We entertain this forbearing 
disposition, in the bape. | tid fhe sprit of retribution may 
obliterate the traces of per/idy. au overthrow that monument of 
human depravity, the Penal Code.” And you add---“ The very 
temptation to commit perjury, that single necessary result of 
the Peual Code appears abundantly sufficient to excite in every 
honourable, iehtous, and patriotic mind, an earnest wish 
for is immediaic abolition.” We go further than you In this 
pious wish—-we wish it had never existed. But tt is a pleasant 
mode of reltef, tustead of removing offences, to abolish the 
laws. It would be a droll spectacle, if the panel were to sit 
on the Bench, after clapping the jadge and jury in the dock, 
‘Viese may be very*fine times for you: but they would be 
death to us. Really, now, gentlemen, we would have you to 
know, that we have been at that popular entertainment, called 
the dfeygars’ Opera, or Newgate let loose on the Stage; and 
we are pot for having chat drama realised. We can see no 
good ever coming from shaking off conscience and the laws, 
together with our religion. The enjoying public safety at 
home and abroad, together with the fruits of industry under a 
free church and state, are quite sufficient to satisfy us. You 
must tempt us by sume better offer chan this, Wf you are m 
earnest about having us of your pariy. 

We think we cas colicet some obscure hints about the 
lex talons in the following quotation, which, coming out of 
your lips, sounds to us very like turning devotion into down- 
right jargon ; you say—** religion teaches us, apd itis well 
worthy the consideration of cur opponents,” (meaning Uus,) 
*‘ that with what judgment we have judged, and with what 
measure we have measured, it shall be measured to us ayain.’ 
For, in the same breath, calling the laws (in order to give 
them the name and character of persecution.) ‘a Penal 
Code, to be ascribed to the selfish purposes of its founders 
ouly, interested individuals, &c.—of angry spirit, too suc- 
cessfully ditfused—imposing vilifyng tests 3 a mvce, which 
noting but the most desperate prejudice could ——- 
exciting a propensity to the horrid crime of perjury —and, 
the fcgis!ure itself, the offence of having been acecssary . 
its prov uration.” In another place you call it “a sys iem of 
miracle,” — tec rgetting that we (Protestants) are not forgers of 
miracle as > forge chains indeed, for disorderly persons and 
Madenen, ii But you set us at ease, by promising us, 
Shaocus. 7! we surrender our arms, your post gtaclous amnesty 
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abandon all this irritation, (as vou affect to call it;) the 
recollection of the injuries and grievances which our ancestors 
so long and so unjustly endurea tor religion.” Upon this 
string you harp throughout the whole, though the ney note you 
began with was—‘* we forbear to dwell,” &e. And the return, 
(in advance, by-the-way,) you ask for this concession of for- 
bearance is, to our minds, as impossible tobe a subject of 
negotiation even, and containing a proposition as incomprehensible, 
as either of these made to Cardinal Lrrra. Itis, so far, at 
least as we can make sense of it, to repeal the established 
church by one sweeping act, and to place the Roman Catholic 
one In its stead. 

You add, your case is §* simple,” and that you are for 
“ conciliating our dispositions,” (that, no doubt, would be 
necessary,) making “ the most wnequivocal disclaimers” ou 
your part. Then follow certain assurances about ‘ the spirit 
of liberality,” with “ grateful recollections for its advance- 
ment,” &c. Weare glad you brought these at last to your 
recollections, as they certainly had slipped out of your memory. 
Youthen, gravely, offer us the following pledge: the sincerity 
of your declarations in favour of cwil and religious liberty, as 
an earnest of your endeavours to promote, by legal means, 
(that is, by owr means,) the consummation of what you are 
pleased to call “ your just pretensions.” What these just 
pretensions are, upon: coming to particulars, we may collect 
from another expression, where you roundly use, (as, indeed, 
you do throughout,) the terms, Ronan Catholic religious 
doctrines, and religion itself, as syhony mous, 

And you callthis conciliation. If this be the way you apply 
words, we may guess what sense to put upon your favourite 
equivoque © disclaimer.” To our comprehension, it is such a 
conciliatory and fraternal embrace (or bug) as a bear gives to 
any one he accosts—so,very warm and pressing, that a second 
squeeze is not necessary, to take away, for ever, all grounds 


jor future differences. 


We are really ree of coming tc some agreement with 
our Roman Cathotie fellow-c countrvinen. We consider this as 
a necessary and inevitabic ‘consequence of the Unton. As 
the parliaments are united in one, we pray, and confidently 
weage and expect, that church and people will be anited also, 

‘No distant period. ‘there are “ two ways, however, of 
ctadiat about this desired consunmation—your way, and 
ours, itis your | ronositicn we are first taki ng mio considera~ 
tion, Mr. PEEL - to our reason, shewn, (in the course of 


the debate of May, 1817, see his speech,) the bundle of 
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inconsistencies, and droil contradictions, of the bill of 1813, 
throughout; not to mention the pleasant, and, indeed, 
ludicrous mistake, in the very preamble. But, if any thing 
were wanting to a solution of the puzzle, it is supplied by this 
fine-spun declaration of yours, which serves us as a clew to 
that labyrinth of absurdity. Do youknow what?) We almost 
suspect that some waggish clerk in the civil department of your 
secretary’s office, has substitated a paper of his own, for ‘the 
one you intended to have delivered—producing an embarrass- 
ment almost as troublesome as that about the Ruemisn Norss., 
For this paper of yours does its best to demonstrate, that 
every step we have taken since the vear 1782, has only led us 
so much out of opr way. Mr. Peeév has shewn, (by necessary 
implication, not in for mal terms,) that vou will never be easy, 
so long as a Roman Catholic remains excluded from the throne, 
the state declares, that it is not prepared to go so far as a 
repeal of the act of settlement. You say, however, that you 
will take nothing short of a simple, ungualified repeal, this 
moment. Therefore, for the present, you will not, and 
cannot, advance straight forward, one single step. The 
refusal of the Exequatur, and of Domestic Nomination, 
(above shewn,) prevent your moving to the right or left, 
either in aright-angled or oblique direction ; and you positively 
swear you cannot stop where you are. It follows, as necessarily 
as any thing in physical or mathematical truth, that you must 
go back the way you came. If your reasonings are true, you 
must return to the point from whence you deviated in the year 
1782. You are in a condition, therefore, to listen to our 
proposition, or Prorocot , and we will proceed to lay down 
our articles, toserve as preliminaries, or the basis of a treaty, 
between the fellow-subjects, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 


of the United Kingdom. 
(To be continued.) 
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